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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 
Statement of the Problem 


Since the advent of sound in motion pictures 
two companies have made outstanding contributions to 
the development of the animated cartoon: Walt Disney 
Productions and UPA Pictures. 

Many books, magazine articles, and chapters in 
motion picture history texts have been written about 
Walt Disney, personally, and the company that he heads. 
Relatively little has been written about UPA Pictures. 
What has appeared has been critical acclaim by such 
respected critics as Gilbert Seldes, Bosley Crowther, 
and Arthur Knight commenting positively on the quality 
of the films produced by UPA. At the opposite extreme 
in story and art treatment from Disney and his imita- 
tors and colleagues, UPA films have gained considerable 
recognition. The reason for the lack of interest in 
historical documentation of the works of this studio 
may be the short span of years of production by the 
company or its failure to produce a feature product. 

In the ten years of producing shorts for Columbia 
release, UPA produced only one continuing series, 


Mr. Magoo. It produced only one feature, 1001 Arabian 


1 


Nights, starring Mr. Magoo, and this only after short 

subject production for Columbia release had ceased. 

It is, therefore, natural to assume that this particu- 

lar character offers an opportunity to investigate 

the techniques used by UPA which were often regarded 

as revolutionary in the field of the animated cartoon. 
Through the development of the character of 

Mr. Magoo, the single character which UPA Pictures 

has maintained through its entire span of making films 

for theatrical release, it is the intent of this thesis 

to analyze (1) the influence of UPA Pictures upon the 

animated cartoon, (2) the use of satire as a factor 

in UPA animated cartoons, and (3) the particular 

factors which brought about and motivated changes in 

the character of Mr. Magoo and in the series of short 


subjects in which he starred. 
Importance of the Stu 


UPA brought to the animated cartoon short sub- 
ject a wealth of unique concepts. Its modern art 
treatment was revolutionary, completely foreign to 
that of Disney and the other film makers of the time. 
UPA brought to the cartoon the regular use of the 


cutting edge of satire, made use of animated human 


beings as characters in the films to heighten the 


satire, and made significant contributions to the 
cinema of the 1950's. Because of a present-day dis- 
interest in anything but the most spectacular film, 
an important area of creative endeavor might not be 
documented anywhere but in this thesis. 

The first Magoo film was released in September, 
1949, and the series continued until 1959 finishing 


with a feature film starring Magoo. In this ten-year 


period Magoo provides the only continuity to the devel- 


opment of the studio as an important contributor to 
cinematic history. Using Magoo as the thread, we may 
trace the development of UPA and investigate the 
factors which resulted in the unique contributions 
made by this studio. 
Review of Literature and 
Method of Procedure 

The lack of importance the motion picture 
industry has given to the short subject is eloquently 
revealed in the sparse documentation of the animated 
cartoon except, of course, for material written about 
Walt Disney. There are but a few chapters in cinema 
texts and a limited number of magazine articles and 
critiques, by noted writers on the subject of cinema, 


dealing with UPA and its product from which to draw 
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information. Only a small amount of information, 


most of it relative to the business side of UPA's 


activity, is reported in a number of editorial articles 


in motion picture trade publications. 


This writer conducted extensive research into 


the twelve-year period from 1948 to 1960 searching 


for sources of information on UPA studios, the product 


of UPA studios, and the personnel of UPA studios. 


This involved checking of the Readers' Guide indexes 


for the entire period and scanning every page of every 
issue of the film trade publication, Motion Picture 
Herald, for this period. The latter was necessary as 
articles appearing in that publication are not listed 


in Readers' Guide. To obtain detailed information 


about the films UPA produced, it was necessary to 
research records of copyright registration for this 
twelve~year period. Names of films, release dates, 
credits, and story content were obtained by this 
means. 

The most important source of information is 
the people instrumental in the development of the 


studio and its product. These people are available 


for interview and consultation. On these interviews, 


magazine articles, and -analytical reviews, this thesis 


is based. 


Organization of Remainder of Thesis 


In order to explore the subject as fully as 
possible, the thesis is divided into three sections. 
In Chapter II the unique properties of the animated 
cartoon are investigated. It is necessary that this 
subject be explored first in order that a sound 
foundation may be laid to appreciate the contributions 
made by UPA to the art form. 

The history and development of UPA are pre- 
sented in Chapter III. The attitude and philosophy 
of the studio personnel and the pressures of economic 
and political influences must be understood in order 
to gain an insight into why the character of Mr. Magoo 
was initiated and how it developed. 

With this background erected as scaffolding, 
it will be possible to understand with insight the 
development of Mr. Magoo as presented in Chapter IV. 
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of artists and craftsmen, is a special art. "More 


CHAPTER IT 
THE UNIQUE PROPERTIES OF THE ANIMATED CARTOON 


It is necessary, in order to lay the groundwork 
for an understanding of the contributions made by UPA, 
to examine the unique properties which the animated 
cartoon possesses. Writing in American Artist, Ralph 
Hulett points out that the cartoon, as it has been 


perfected and practiced by Walt Disney and his staff | 


accurately," he says, "it is a collaboration of several 
1 
" 


arts and crafts. 

Basically, the cartoon differs from the "live 
action" film, in the technical sense, in that it is 
photography of a series of drawings, each slightly 
different from the one before. The process is described 
in Hulett's article as follows: 


Separate drawings, inked upon celluloid and 

projected upon a screen at the rate of 24 per 

second, create the semblance of life. By experi- 

ence, we attribute life to any object which seems 

to move of its own volition. In the case of the 

cartoon in motion on the screen, the illusion of 

animation is created by the optical fact that the | 

eye retains an afterimage for a fraction of time | 
| 


lpalph Hulett, "The Artist's Part in the Pro- 
duction of an Animated Cartoon," American Artist, 
19:34, May, 1955. 


a : ! 


beyond the instant of first sight. Thus blended, 
24 successive separate images per second on a 
| ribbon of film seem to flow in continuous action. 


ws The lack of emphasis on the cartoon and other 
short subjects implied in poor coverage of the subject 
in motion picture trade publications, and the admitted 
indifference of the exhibitor toward the short subject, 
are in direct contrast to the reaction of the theater 
audience when a cartoon appears on the screen. Philip 
Stapp comments on this in the following manner: 


The cartoon is usually considered a pleasing 
little hors d'oeuvre to be enjoyed with more sub- 
stantial fare. That this hors d'oeuvre is welcome 
is apparent in the little murmurs of anticipated 
delight which still run through most audiences 
when the faces of Pluto, Mickey Mouse or Mr. Magoo 
come onto the screen. It is as though the audience 
realizes that for a few minutes they will be spared 
the sensational horrors which so often appear in 
the newsreel, or the tired clichés of a third-rate 
travelogue. With the cartoon, the audience can 
enter into a realm of pure fantasy, in which the 
laws of gravity are non-existent, where pain is 
not pain and where characters become symbols of 
stereotypes, not to be taken very seriously. 


Stapp's comments point up the attitude of the 
audience toward cartoons. But, behind his specific 
examples are the basic elements cartoon makers strive 


to impart to the films. Walt Disney says the language 


Ibid. 


Sphilip Stapp, "Animated Films in the USA," 


of the animated film is the language of caricature.* 
Ernest Callenbach adds to that definition mention of 
the special devices of distortion and exaggeration-- 
transformations, disappearances, speed changes.” 


Gilbert Seldes points out that the fundamentals upon 


which the animated cartoon are based are so simple, 


. . . Cthat] the name of the medium, animated 
cartoon, comprehends all the essentials, since 

a cartoon is a drawing that deliberately distorts 
certain salient features of the subject and 
animation is an exaggeration of normal movement 
or expression. 


Expanding upon that point in his book, The 
Public Arts, Seldes says: 


The theoretical approach is this: a caricature 
is not a photograph; an animation is exactly what 
the name implies--it makes a nonalive thing seem 
alive. The drawing has no real depth, only an 
appearance, and some drawings (notably cartoons) 
intentionally avoid even the appearance. So you 
have flat surfaces upon which a _ totally unreal 
movement appears to take place.? 


4walt Disney, "The Animated Mr. Disney," 
Cosmopolitan, 141:56, October, 1956. 


*Ernest Callenbach, Our Modern Art the Movies 
(Chicago: Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, 1955), p. 10. 


SGilbert Seldes, “Delight in Seven Minutes," 
Saturday Review, 35:27, May 31, 1953. 


?Gilbert Seldes, The Public Arts (New York: 


Simon and Schuster, 1956), pp. 41-42. 


Walt Disney's own summation of the cartoon 
medium indicates that he regards the most difficult 
| task as that of developing "the cartoon's unnatural 
| 
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but seemingly natural anatomy for humans and animal 
Quoting Kenneth White, Callenbach indicates 
| that the American comic strips had a great deal to do 

not only with the growth of popularity of the animated 

cartoon, but served as the basis for the rich humor 

Mickey Mouse and his confreres indulge in. White 

comments that the distinct humor of the animated warvvea| 
can be presented only by the movies, maintaining that | 
for its effectiveness motion and change are necessary, 
even occasional exact repetition, such as only the 
camera can perform.” 

In a discussion of the kind of humor of the 
cartoon, White likens it to that of Donald Ogden 
Stewart: 

Stewart and other writers like him develop a 

humorous point not by the addition of other 
humorous ideas, but by expanding and distorting 
the humorous point to its farthest logical 


absurdity. But no one can elongate a dachshund 
in prose, or tickle a fireman with flames. .. . 


8 


! 
| 
Disney, loc. cit. | 


9 


Callenbach, op. cit., p. 18. 
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10 
Only the camera can enrich and amplify a fantastic 
idea until all the possible humor is exhausted 
from it.10 
Callenbach points out that the animated cartoon 
made its greatest strides in the United States, where 
a combination of circumstances blended together to 
expand its popularity and develop its art form. 
Newspaper comic strips first appeared in 1892. 
In 1909 Windsor McKay made the first animated cartoon, 
Gertie the Dinosaur, utilizing over a thousand separate 
drawings. The great popularity of newspaper comic 
strips speeded the growth of the cartoon, which came 
to rely on many of the same devices of caricature and 
roughhouse. 


Callenbach names Snookums, Mutt and Jeff, and 


the Katzenjammer Kids as public favorites of that time. 
Cartoons based upon these comic strips soon appeared. 
These cartoons used the same basic cinematic syntax 
worked out by D. W. Griffith, but added to it special 
devices of distortion and exaggeration. Cartoon 
figures, for instance, completely defied the law of 
gravity or stretched like rubber. 

Stage pantomime, with its tradition of simple, 


folksy comedy, also exerted its influence on the 


10tnia. 


he, ele a 
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ll 

cartoon.1 

In any exploration of a subject it is particu- 
larly helpful if an insight can be gained into the 
basic attitudes of the chief participants toward their 
work. In the documentation of the animated cartoon 
art, relatively little has been written by those 
directly involved in the creative process. Most 
individuals working in the field look upon their 
day-to-day efforts as a means toward earning their 
livelihood, and under the stress of time and production 
office pressures rarely take time for literary intro- 
spection. Pete Burness, long-time director of the 
Magoo cartoons, in a discussion with the author on 
the inner meanings of the Mr. Magoo character, stated, 
"I'm not sure we ever thought that profoundly about 


"12 What he implied was, "I'm not sure we ever 


him 
had time to think about him that profoundly." 

On the other hand, in a rare consideration of 
the philosophical aspects of the animated cartoon, 
John Hubley, acknowledged creator of Mr. Magoo, and 
Zachary Schwartz published an enlightening and pene- 


trating article in the Hollywood Quarterly entitled 


llinia., p. 10. 


12tnterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 
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"Animation Learns a New Language." In this article 
Hubley and Schwartz examine some of the unique factors 


they consider important in the animated film: 


To understand them we must examine the basic 
difference between animation and photographed 
action. 


Now a Single drawing, especially the cartoon, 
has always been capable of expressing a great 
many ideas. A drawing of a man, for instance, 
can glorify him or ridicule him. Further, it 
can emphasize aspects of his physical form such 
as a human face on a locomotive, an animal in a 
tuxedo, a skeleton with a cloak and scythe, etc. 
It can represent a specific object (a portrait, 

a landscape, a still life). Or it can represent 
a symbol of all men, all trees; the drawing of 
Uncle Sam representing America; the eye repre- 
senting sight; the skull representing death; the 
single image can represent the general idea. The 
part can be interpreted as a symbol for the whole. 


Thus, a drawing's range of expression, its 
area of vision, is wider than that of the photo- 
graph, since the camera records but a particular 
aspect of reality in a single perspective from 
a fixed position. In short, while the film 
records what we see, the drawing can record also 
what we know. The photograph records a specific 
object, the drawing represents an object, specific 
or general. 


Animated drawings are a series of single images 
drawn in the progressive stages of motion, which, 
when photographed on film and projected, create 
a visual symbol of that motion. In this lies the 
Significant element that creates the possibility 
of a new visual language. 


Our general idea, our broader observations of 
reality, can be visualized in terms of the per- 
sonal emotional appeal of the specific idea. 

What does this mean in terms of the communication 
of ideas? It means that the mental process whic 
the individual scientist has undergone to achieve 
a greater understanding of nature can now be 
visualized for millions of people. 


With animation .. . instead of an implied 
understanding resulting from the vicarious 

| experience of a specific situation, animation 
represents the general idea directly. The 
audience experiences an understanding of the 
whole situation. 


The significance of the animated film as a 
means of communication is best realized in 
terms of its flexibility and scope of expression. 
It places no limitations upon ideas; the graphic 
representation grows out of the idea. The 
broader abstract theory may be treated in a 
factual manner and made interesting, clear, and 
memorable through the use of movement and sound. 
All degrees of the general and particular are 
within its normal scope because anything that | 
the brain can conceive can be expressed through 
the symbol] .13 


13 5onn Hubley and Zachary Schwartz, "Animation 
Learns a New Language," Hollywood Quarterly, 1:360- 
363, January, 1946. 


was head of the Production Illustration Department at 
Hughes Aircraft during World War II. In November, 
1943, with Hilberman and Schwartz, he took space in 

the Otto K. Olson Building under the name of Industrial 


CHAPTER III 


UNITED PRODUCTIONS OF AMERICA 


History 


UPA was organized in November, 1943, by Stephen 
Bosustow, David Hilberman, and Zachary Schwartz. Its 
principal owner, until 1960, was Stephen Bosustow.+ 
Born in Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, on November 
6, 1911, Bosustow grew up in Los Angeles. He began in 
the animated cartoon business as an artist, working 


for Ub Iwerks (1932), Walter Lantz (1933), and as an 
artist-writer for Walt Disney from 1934 to 1941.7 He 


Films and Poster Service. On December 30, 1945, the 


company was incorporated as United Productions of 


America.® 


i ee eee with Stephen Bosustow, April 17, 
1961. 


-charles Aaronson, 1960 International Motion 


Tsesh= Almanac (New York: Quigley Publications, 
1959), p. 27. 


Sinterview with Stephen Bosustow, December 
15, 1960. 
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The first project of the new company was a 
slide film called Sparks and Chips Get the Blitz, 
designed to teach safety rules to welders at the 
Consolidated Shipyards in Long Beach, California. 

In 1947 Bosustow moved his headquarters to a 
studio at Santa Monica Boulevard and Highland Avenue 
in Hollywood, and began to lay plans to build the 
Burbank, California, facility. UPA moved into the 
Burbank studio at the beginning of 1949.° 

Early films produced by UPA were done for the 
United States Navy, United States Army, United States 
State Department, Office of War Information, and a 
few business firms. From the beginning their films 
were regarded as unusually fresh and appropriate. °© 

After the war UPA continued making educational 
and industrial films of various kinds, including 


pioneering animated TV spot commercials.’ In 1948 


4 catherine Sullivan, "The Modern Look in 
Animated Cartoons," American Artist, 19:34, November, 
1955. 


"Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 
15, 1960. 


Ssullivan, loc. cit. 


7Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


7, 1960. ! 
: | 


16 
the company signed a releasing contract with Columbia 
Pictures Corporation and ventured into the entertain- 
ment field. The first cartoon, Robin Hoodlum, was 


8 Between 1955 and 


nominated for an Academy Award. 
1957 the company produced a series of twenty-six 
half-hour films for television for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

In 1956 UPA ceased making any films, other than 
the Magoo series, for theatrical release by Columbia 
Pictures. 

It was also in 1956 that the name of the company 
was officially shortened to UPA Pictures, Incorporated. 
Almost from the beginning, in 1945, Bosustow and his 
staff had referred to the company by its initials. 

The public and critics did likewise, the full "United 
Productions of America" being unwieldy, hence the 
change was inevitable.? 

UPA terminated its releasing contract with 
Columbia in 1959 with the delivery of its fifty-third 
Mr. Magoo film. That same year it began to make 
one hundred four five-minute Mr. Magoo films for 


Ssullivan, loc. cit. 


°interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 
7, 1960. 


television syndication; and also at that time began 
making a series of Dick Tracy. 

In 1960 Bosustow sold his interest in UPA 
Pictures, Incorporated, to Henry Saperstein. 

UPA operated a New York studio from 1950 
through 1958, and a London, England, studio during 


1956 and 1957.2° 


Critical Recognition 


Considerable critical acclaim has been accorded 
UPA for its motion pictures. Much of this has been. 
given in newspaper and magazine articles by noted 
motion picture historians and critics. Many of these 
comments have been quoted elsewhere in this thesis 
and no attempt is made here to single them out. 

As a matter of record, however, the awards of 
merit specifically bestowed upon UPA by the motion 
picture industry, both in the United States and 
abroad, are set down here. 

In 1949 UPA's first two cartoons for Columbia 


release, Robin Hoodlum and Magic Fluke, were both 


nominated for the Academy Award under the category 


10taterview with Stephen Bosustow, December 
15, 1960. 


18 
Best Short Subject~-Cartoons. 

In 1951 Gerald McBoing Boing and Trouble 
Indemnity were both nominated for the Academy Award. 
Gerald McBoing Boing won an Academy Award as Best Short 
Sdbject--Cartoons. It also received a British Film 
Academy Award, and was selected by an exhibitor's trade 
journal as the top money short of 1952. 

In 1953 Christopher Crumpet and The Tell Tale 
Heart were nominated under the category Best Short 
Subjects--~Cartoons. The Mr. Magoo series was first 
listed in 1953 as one of the top ten money-making 
shorts. It appeared on this list again in 1954, 1955, 
and 1956. 

In 1954 When Magoo Flew was nominated for and 
won the Academy Award as the Best Short Subject-- 
Cartoons. 

In 1956 all three Academy Award nominations 
were from UPA. They included Gerald McBoing Boing on 
Planet Moo, The Jaywalker, and Magoo's Puddle Jumper. 
Magoo's Puddle Jumper was judged Best Short Subject--~- 
Cartoons winner for the year. 

Madeline, Rooty Toot Toot, and Christopher 
Crumpet were all especially honored at the 1953 Venice 
Film Festival. Little Boy Blew and The Tell Tale 
Heart were honored at Edinburgh. UPA industrial and 


i 
4 
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19 
; educational films have received awards from many 
special organizations, including Freedom Foundation, 
and their television commercials have been cited by 
the Art Directors' Clubs of New York, Chicago, and 


Los Angeles.11 


| 
| 
| 
One of the Mr. Magoo films was requested for 7 
showing at England's Royal Film Performance. |? | 


| UPA's Entry into Theatrical Films | 

If it depended solely on talent and originality : 
to land a releasing contract, there is no doubt that 
many more films would be released in theaters and that 
many more companies would be making films for theatrical 
release. The circumstances which first led to the 
release of UPA product by Columbia to theaters, and 
ultimately to the necessity for the creation of Mr. 
Magoo, bear importantly on the subject of discussion. 

In 1948, Stephen Bosustow recalls, there were 
seven principal outlets for the release of films. 


These releasing companies were attached to large 


A su1livan, loc. cit. 


12 5oseph Stocker, "Magnificent Magoo," American 


Mercury, 86:131, April, 1958. 


producing organizations who also owned large chains 
of theaters. They controlled the release of most of 
the films made in the United States. These companies 
| were Columbia Pictures, 20th Century Fox, Metro- 
Goldwyn~-Mayer, Universal-International, Warner Brothers, 
Paramount, and RKO-Radio Pictures. Because of this | 
| monopoly there was little chance for a small producing | 
company or independent producer to obtain wide release 


of his product.?® | 
| 


| 
Looking back upon his negotiations with Columbia, 


which took over five years to consummate, Bosustow ah da 

I got the company started back in 1943, and as 
early as 1944 we negotiated with Columbia Pictures 
to make entertainment pictures. They were looking 
for somebody to take over their cartoon department. 
They were making Fox and Crow films. We negotiated 
with them, but didn't feel that it would be a good 
deal for us. .. . Twice we negotiated with them 
and twice they wouldn't buy the idea of us working 
on our own. This was new, except for Disney. .. . 
One of our problems in setting the Columbia deal 
was that we didn't have enough personnel, enough 
capital to guarantee completion and could not meet 
certain other conditions required to make enter- 
tainment pictures for a major company. 


In 1948 Columbia was still having trouble 
getting their cartoons made. By this time we were 
doing two or three hundred thousand dollars worth 
of business a year. We were building a reputation. 
Because of this, they were now ready to negotiate 


13tnterview with Stephen Bosustow, December | 
7, 1960. 


| | 
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and let us produce on our own. But to get the 
contract we had to compromise. They wouldn't 
let go of their own characters, those they owned 
outright. They made the Fox and Crow pictures 
and we had to follow through on their Fox and 
Crow pictures. They just paid us to have them 
made. 


Both of UPA's first and second films in the Fox 
and Crow series, "Robin Hoodlum" and "Magic Fluke," 
were nominated for Academy awards. 15 


Continuing to recall the entry of UPA into 


releasing arrangements with Columbia, Bosustow comments: 


We did not want to do the Fox and Crow. 
Columbia Pictures has always had a series where 
they made off-beat shorts and little musicals. 
Disney had started the Silly Symphony and every- 
one tried to imitate it. Because of the success 
of the Fox and Crow films, Columbia allowed us 
to do the off-beat kind of picture, such as 
Madeline and Gerald McBoing Boing.16 


These pictures were popular in critical circles, 
but did not do well at the box office. Columbia 
needed something more tangible to “sell" to exhibitors. 
They felt a recognizable character was necessary to 
help make UPA cartoons more acceptable to exhibitors. 


This pressure from Columbia cued the entrance of 


14 
7, 1960. 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


1Sinterview with Stephen Bosustow, December 
7, 1960. 


16 
7, 1960. 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


Mr. Magoo, upon which a later chapter will expand. 


Revolutionary Concepts Developed 
and Incorporated by UPA 


", . . United Productions of America--familiarly 
known as UPA-~is the new movie cartoon studio that has 
recently worked to the fore as a virtually revolutionary 


1? | 


producer in the field of the animated film.' Thus 


wrote Bosley Crowther, motion picture critic for the 
New York Times, in 1952. | 


What did UPA do in its cartoons that produced 


critical acclaim? What was so different about the 
product UPA began to make? What was it that prompted 
writer Ernest Callenbach to say, "In the period after 
World War II, Disney's domination of animation style 
was challenged by a new company, U.P.A. (United Pro- 
ductions of America)"?18 

John Hubley and Zachary Schwartz point out, 
writing in the Hollywood Quarterly in 1945, that prior 


for it so much comment from the public and so much 
1 
| 


1? Bosley Crowther, "McBoing Boing, Magoo, and 


Bosustow," New York Times Magazine, December 21, 1952, — 
p. 14. 


i 
| 
| 


to World War II the animation motion picture industry 
of Hollywood was engaged in the production of the 
following films: 


One feature-length cartoon about a deer 

Sixteen short subjects about a duck 

Twelve short subjects about rabbits 

Seven short subjects of a cat chasing a mouse 

Five short subjects with pigs 

Three short subjects with a demented woodpecker 

Ten short subjects with assorted animals 

One technical subject on the process of flush 
riveting. 


UPA. came into existence largely as a reaction 
to this tradition. 

UPA excited tremendous interest in its films 
because of the modernity and maturity of its spoof, 
the freedom of its conception, and the ingenuity of 
its drawing, coloring, and sound. ? 

On the other hand Gilbert Seldes, writing in 
the Saturday Review, says: 

UPA product is not so much new as it is a 

return to the first principles of the animated 
cartoon, those fundamentals which Disney under- 


stood and exploited more fully than anyone before 
him, and which he has abandoned. 


19 5onn Hubley and Zachary Schwartz, “Animation 
Learns a New Language," Hollywood Quarterly, 1:360, 
January, 1946. 


20crowther , loc. cit. 


2lGilbert Seldes, "Delight in Seven Minutes," 
Saturday Review, 35:27, May 31, 1953. 
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What then were the elements of this revolution? 
Examining them closely we see that they were to be 
found in every aspect of the UPA cartoon: its sound 
effects, its design, its animation technique, its 
coloring, its music, characters, and story. In every 
area, there was a difference. Human figures replaced 
animals for the most part, but they behaved with even 
more visual recklessness. 

Joseph Stocker, in the American Mercury, com- 
ments, "UPA characters are people--~fantastic people, 
usually, but people nonetheless. And UPA's artists 
place them in situations which lend themselves to 
satirical or comical views of contemporary life. "75 

Arthur Knight, in the Saturday Review of 


Literature, says, “Even its people are different. 


They look like cartoon characters, which after all, 
is exactly what they are."4 


Robert Kass, critic for the Catholic World, 


comments: 


22callenbach, loc. cit. 


23stocker, loc. cit. 


24 arthur Knight, "The New Look in Cartooning," 
Saturday Review of Literature, 34:30, April, 1951. 


Mr. Bosustow . . . has opened an entirely 
untapped field for the cartoon which has by now 
run itself into the ground with the endless cat- 
and-mouse chases and their constant emphasis on 
sadism and torture. Instead, Bosustow's staff 
works in @ more satiric vein, experiments with 
backgrounds and color, and in every way strives 
to raise the intelligence level of animated 
cartoons.-< 


Bosley Crowther says, "The formation and growth 


of UPA can be traced almost entirely to its proficiency 


with the ‘idea cartoon, '"5 


Discussing the first films made by UPA under 


their new Columbia releasing contract, Stephen Bosustow 


says of the Fox and Crow films: 


It was the old animal stuff. But even in the 
first Fox and Crow we caricatured human beings. 
We didn't use animals for the other characters. 
The first picture we made was "Robin Hoodlum," a 
satire on Robin Hood. We moved up a notch from 


straight hit-them-over-the-—head cartoons. We moved 


up into satire and we initiated a more modern 
graphic approach. Most of us were from the era 


where contemporary graphics were popular. We had 
gone to art school, and developed during Bbks persc 
9 


od, where Disney hadn't. This was a new era. 


2Spobert Kass, "Film and TV," Catholic World, 
177:464, September, 1953. 


26crowther, op. cit., p. 23. 
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7, 1960. 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


28Not all, however, hailed the new era. The 
step up was ignored by an exhibitor, Pat Fleming of 
the Gail Theater in Round Pond, Arkansas, in writing 
his opinion of Magic Fluke to Motion Picture Herald, 
He said he had seen better in a penny arcade. 


‘ 
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It was not, however, until the advent of 
Gerald McBoing Boing that the radical change of style 
was dramatically brought to the attention of the 
American public, and soon after to the cinema-goers 
in Europe. "This highly original short film with 
finely integrated music by Gail Kubik and with sophis- 
ticated visual elements, seemed to satisfy a public at 


that time weary of the Disney formula," observed 


Academy .79 


It should be pointed out that in the beginning 
UPA's work found its outlet mostly in the nation's 
"art" movie houses. But in recent years-~-and perhaps 
in spite of their sophisticated and adult quality-- 
its films have appeared in the popular mass-audience 
theaters. °° 

Summing up the philosophy behind the UPA 
approach, Arthur Knight, writing in Theater Arts 
magazine, says: 

The people at UPA .. . firmly believe that 


cartoons have a charm of their own. What cartoons 
leave unstated, what they suggest and imply can 


22pnilip Stapp, "Animated Films in the USA," 
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Stocker, loc. cit. 


provide a special kind of delight, a certain 
intellectual satisfaction. Imagination on the 
part of the artist is important, they are aware, 
but no less important is the amount left to the 
imagination of the audience. It is this sense 
of participation that proves one of the major 
pleasures of Gerald McBoing Boing.51 


The UPA Style 


There are a number of elements that contribute 
to the overall concept of UPA style. The UPA style 
is largely a conscious revolt against the technique 
employed by Disney and his followers. It is alsoa 
product of economic environment. But basic is that 
creative desire upon the part of UPA's artists and 
storytellers to impart to each cartoon subject that 


group of techniques which best fitsthe story values. 


Story and Characters 

The principal element of satire is to be found 
in most UPA films. It was an element that was always 
tried for in the creation of its stories.°" Ernest 
Callenbach, commenting on this in Our Modern Art the 


Movies, says, "The films made by UPA were funny, but 


31a ethur Knight, "Up from Disney," Theater 
Arts, 35:32, August, 1951. 


32 tnterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 
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they often dealt with serious subjects. Even the 
straight cartoons had a satirical edge very different 
from the slightly saccharine sentiment of Disney. "°° 
In describing the UPA characters Catherine 


Sullivan, in the American Artist, says: 


UPA characters, you may have noticed, are 
people-~fantastic people perhaps, or people with 
fantastic problems, but real people nonetheless. 
And for the most part, they're good humored. 

Oh, they blunder, they misunderstand, they make 
mistakes, but they are well intentioned--unlike 
the feuding animal caricatures that have been 
clobbering each other on the animated screen 
for years,34 


Writing in Theater Arts, Knight comments, 


"All the characters are true cartoon caricatures, 

animated two-dimensional figures moving through 

settings that make no attempt to conceal the fact 

that they are drawings."°° 
UPA'ts philosophy is frankly based upon the 

honest admission that a cartoon is a cartoon, not 

a photograph. Its stories are laced with satire and 


caricature of humans, not the battering of one animal 


by another. One directive issued by studio head 


SScailenbach, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 


S4sullivan, loc. cit. 


S5knight, loc. cit. 


Stephen Bosustow, and followed in complete unanimity 
by the entire staff, is the prohibition of "hurt" 
gags--situations which depend on somebody's humiliation 
or embarrassment for laughs. Toseph Stocker, in the 
American Mercur » quotes Bosustow: "We've discovered 
that children are surprisingly mature. Our most 
‘sophisticated' films get just as good reactions from 
the young matinee crowds as they do from adult evening 


crowds. "°° 


Graphic Arts . 

According to UPA's own spokesmen, their art 
style is derived from "modern" art, It is uncluttered, 
flat, and often linear. The characters do not seem to 
be bound by natural laws of movement. °* 

The approach taken by UPA prompted G. Alan 
Turner, in Design Ma azine, to commend this "group of 
young, talented designers who have since imposed the 


bold vitality of modern art upon the conservatively 


romantic confines of movie cartooning. "98 Gilbert 


36 stocker, op. cit., p. 152. 


3?stapp, loc. cit. 


38q, Alan Turner, “New Horizons in Animated 
Cartooning," Design Magazine, 55:128, January- 
February, 1954. 
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Seldes, in The Public Arts, comments: 


One of the complaints .. . made against 
Hollywood is that its direction has steadily been 
! toward reducing the magical content of the movies, 
| making them more and more real. They are cer- 

tainly justified in one respect: even the part of 
the movies which is most magical, the animated 
cartoon, has been pushed toward phorographte 
realism. It has, however, resisted.3! 


On this same subject, Gilbert Seldes, in an 


earlier article in the Saturday Review, draws a direct 


comparison between the photographic realism of Disney 


As Disney has come closer and closer to photo- 
graphic realism, he has subtly violated the 
character of the cartoon (which is a drawing on 
a flat surface) by giving it depth and, in a 
brilliant combination of art work and machinery, 
has substituted movement--remarkably lLifelike-- 
for animation, 


| 
films and those produced by UPA: | 


The UPA cartoons are flat, whatever sense of 
depth you get comes from perspective, lines draw- 
ing your eyes to a small door in the background, 
and by color--as the door opens you get a flash 
ef blue in contrast to the sepia or gray of the 
surrounding walls. And because they use one 
drawing for every two or three frames of film, 
instead of Disney's one for each frame, the figures 
move less smoothly; they have a galvanic anima~ 
tion. 


G. Alan Turner, elaborating on the techniques 


of animation, points out that UPA's stylized animation 


39¢iibert Seldes, The Public Arts (New York: | 
Simon and Schuster, 1956), p. 34. 


40seides, "Delight in Seven Minutes," loc. cit. 


methods are, from the animator's point of view, an 


ideal form of shorthand. When a cartoon character 


speaks, only his lips move. When the character moves, 


he does so against a still background. *! 


Whatever the effect created, the process UPA 
employs is considerably less expensive than that used 
by Disney and other contemporary cartoon factories. | 
Necessity was the mother of invention, and the eco- 
nomics of UPA's financial status forced the necessity. ! 


Elaborating on the point, G. Alan Turner says: 


as well as the altruistic desire to introduce a 
form of fine art to the screen. UPA doesn't have 
the cash on hand that older, established studios 
can use for methodical research, romanticized 
backgrounds and lavish effects. For that reason 
they have evolved a simple pattern of production, 
using far less technical equipment, fewer back- 
grounds, stark, stylized art, a tightly knit staff. 
The result: they can turn out cartoons for $20,000 
less than their competitors. 


Again searching the reasons behind the UPA 
style, Seldes comments: 
The men at UPA had the advantage of Disney's 
twenty years; they could begin with human figures 


-~-squat and round and unreal--where Disney had \ 
begun only with animals; they had all the experi- 
| 


The new approach is frankly based on economy, 
| 


ments with comic sound to fall back on. The 


4lourner, loc. cit. 
42 1pid. 
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one thing they did not have was Disney's plant. 
They could not duplicate his backgrounds and 
perspectives, nor could they afford as many 
separate drawings per movement or gesture as 
Disney could give. They had to make flat back- 
grounds and spasmodic movements acceptable, and 
their particular stroke of genius was that they 
turned these two things into positive attractions, 
making them the essentials of their work. As I 
said, they reverted to the first principles, 
which wouldn't have helped them if the pictures 
had not been supremely attractive; it is, however, 
agreeable to find that on occasion good theory 
results in practical success. 


Evaluating the UPA style concept, Arthur Knight 
says, "This economy of means has produced a picture 
far richer in humor and in spirit than all the fussily 
detailed conventional cartoons."** 

Seeking an economical way to produce films gave 
UPA a challenge which was met with great inventiveness 
on every level and in every area of creativity. In 
the drawings, for instance, abstract, modern art is 
used instead of representational art. 7° From a his- 
torical viewpoint, UPA artists and designers drew 


heavily for inspiration from modernists such as 


43seldes, The Public Arts, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 


44 inight, "The New Look in Cartooning," 
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*9stocker, op. cit., p. 131. 
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Picasso, Modigliani, and Saul Steinberg. © Many of 
the UPA personnel are in their own rights serious 
modern artists, some of whom exhibit in well-known 
' galleries and have their work on display at art 
museums. ** Stephen Bosustow makes the point that 
the initiation of a modern graphic approach resulted 
from being part of an era in which contemporary 
graphics are popular. UPA artists and designers had 
gone to school where these techniques had been empha- 
sized; they had developed during a period of popularity 
new ideas. *® 
The result of this influence was that settings 
in the films were often just suggested, rather than 


ae The backgrounds were often 


pictured realistically. 
50 


mere rough sketches and outlines. But though the 


of modern forms; they had exposed themselves to these 
backgrounds were often clear of all but the most 


46qurner, loc. cit. 


47 Stapp, op. cit., p. 9. 
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Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


49stocker, loc. cit. 


Knight, "The New Look in Cartooning," 
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significant props, this very lack of detail became a 


positive value, making the story move swiftly and 


vividly.>1 People and objects, such as chairs, stair- 


ways, doors, and the like, are popped onto the screen 


when they are required, and "pop on with such skill 


of timing and placement that the audience never worries 
nol 


about the fact that it is witnessing an innovation. 
For instance, if Gerald McBoing Boing needs to open a 
door, the artists pop the door in when it is needed, 
then take it off when it is not.°° Perspectives and 
the scale of figures are drastically manipulated for 
dramatic and satiric effect.°* 
The drawing is spare and clean.°° The art is 


56 


flat, linear, bold. The cartoons themselves are 


line caricatures drawn against the flat background of 


*lrurner, loc. cit. 


5241 Hine, "McBoing Boing and Magoo," Holiday, 
9:9, June, 1951. 


*3stocker, loc. cit. 


°4callenbach, op. cit., p. 12. 
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loc. cit. 
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Knight, "The New Look in Cartooning," 


Turner, loc. cit. 
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the screen.” In summing up the UPA art concept, 
G. Alan Turner says, "Subtle colors, fluid line, non- 
representational art are characteristics of a cartoon 
by uPA, ">8 ‘The UPA Style, as it has come to be known, 
is a conscious revolt against extreme photographic 
naturalism. °°? 
An important function of the unusual UPA style 
is created by the imaginative use of color. Instead 
of being used realistically, color is handled in bold, 
flat patterns for accent and mood or emphasis. The 
color itself contributes to the visual fun. °° Color 
is very often used in the UPA films purely for its 
own sake, It is often used lavishly. ® On the other 
hand, it may be used, depending upon the mood and 
intent of the story, very sparingly. In Christopher 
Crumpet most of the film is done in rather casual 


black and gray sketches on a white background. The 


S’sullivan, loc. cit. 


Srurner, loc. cit. 


59stocker, loc. cit. 


60suilivan, loc. cit. 


Sliine, loc. cit. 
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36 
only color is the orange-red shock of Christopher's 
hair, which turns into the comb of the chicken when 
he gets mad. ° 

The technique is that of modern commercial art 
in which emotional color reflects the mood of the 
characters and of the story action, without any par- 
ticular concern with realism in terms of setting. °° 
Arthur Knight, commenting on the UPA films in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, says, "Color is applied 
loosely and suggestively, not realistically."* 

Color is put to strange and unaccustomed uses. 
For instance, in order to achieve emphasis when a 
character is about to open a door, the door may change 
from sepia to blue to call attention to it. Writing 
in Holiday Magazine, Al Hine says, "And not a bit of 


this seems contrived or intellectual. It's as bright 


62su1livan, loc. cit. 


SSHine, op. cit., pp. 9, ll. 
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4knight , “The New Look in Cartooning," 
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and carefree as confetti, sheer fun in line and 


color, "© 


Pointing to the great importance of color in 
UPA films, Gilbert Seldes says: 


As a matter of pure speculation, I would say 
that without color these UPA pictures would not 
have succeeded; for color supplied what we might 
miss and accentuated the good things that we saw. 
In a wall of neutral color a rectangle of brightest 
blue was a door; colors distorted in a mirror 
showed us what the short-sighted Mr. Magoo imagined , 
he saw. Sometimes a house is merely diagrammed 
in white or brown, or with lines of different 
colors; sometimes all the rainbow is called on for | 
a rich contrast. Color in the first years of UPA 
had the freshness and innocence of the early 
Disney's; it came from a child's colorbox used 
with discretion and delight.67 


From the foregoing, it is to be concluded that 
there is to be found, in all the films of UPA, a certain 
kind of style. Yet, in examining a cross-section of 
the product of the company, one may see not so much 
a particular format, or way of doing things, but an 
attitude or outlook. Catherine Sullivan, in the 
American Artist, makes such a broad examination: 

- - It is a way of seeing, an attitude, a feeling 

that each story idea deserves its own most effec- 
tive expression in terms of visual treatment, sound, 


music, or whatever is required. Thus Baby Boogie 
the story of a little girl who wants to know where 


S6nine, op. cit., p. ll. 


67seides, The Public Arts, loc. cit. | 
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babies come from and finally goes to the hospital 
to get herself a baby brother, is delightfully 
told in kindergarten-style drawings to the accom- 
paniment of a playful boogie beat. The combination 
is very funny, but it also has a wide-eyed, warm- 
hearted charm that comes of seeing the unfathomable 
adult world through the eyes of a four-year-old. 


discourage youngsters from playing on tracks and 
climbing in freight cars, the quality of a chil- 
dren's picture book is achieved with simple line 
illustrations filled in with colored chalk or 
crayon. Instead of animating the drawings, the 
camera just focuses on different areas of still 
drawings while the storyteller -spins his tale and 
sings his guitar-accompanied song of the rails. 
The device may have been dictated by economy~--but 
the effect is just as lively as if each action 
were fully articulated. 


| 
For a railroad-sponsored educational film to 


The "Fudget Family"--which is constantly strug- | 
gling with a budget--is made up of profile figures | 
who live on a graph and dissolve into straight 
lines when they face the audience. In the James 
Thurber fable, The Unicorn in the Garden, Thurber's 
own unlikely looking cartoon characters take 
animated form, as do Ludwig Bemelman's charming 
illustrations in the UPA version of his Madeline 
stories. 


While both Unicorn in the Garden and Madeline 


have received considerable praise, Philip Stapp, in 


these have perhaps been the least effective endeavors 
of UPA from an art standpoint. He says: | 
Least effective have been certain of the UPA | 


attempts to animate the drawings of "big name" 
illustrators, such as Thurber and Bemelman. The 


68sullivan, op. cit., p. 64. 
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| Unicorn in the Garden and Madeline are examples. 

Since the quality of both Thurber's and Bemelman's 

drawings depends on a subtlety and unevenness of 

| line which is impossible to use in the animation 
technique, where every celluloid must have an 
almost mechanical similarity, the flavour of the 
original is lost and the result is far less suc- 
cessful than the work of lesser known artists, 
whose training within the film medium has taught 
them its restrictions. 


There is obviously no one graphic formula in 
the UPA films, except the avoidance of subjects and 
techniques that have been standard in animated cartoons 
of other companies. The very essence of UPA's thinking 
appears to be: let the technique be chosen that will 
best fit the story. In speaking of Gerald McBoing 


it gave me. .. . Here was humor with the wonder- 
ful dry seriousness and sheer nonsense quality of 
Lewis Carroll--and this feeling came as much from 
the drawings and style of animation as from the 
story itself.70 


t 

{ 

I remember the tremendous sense of discovery 

Contrast with Disney Techniques 
In developing this thesis it is only natural 

for us to contrast the style and techniques of UPA 


with those of Walt Disney. To many, Disney represents 


the "norm" of motion picture cartoons. His technique 


Boing, Catherine Sullivan says: 


69stapp, loc. cit. 
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is that which has been copied by most all other cartoon 
makers and is the accepted, conventional method. It 
has been said of Disney that more people in the world 
know his name than that of the President of the United 
States. 

In the beginning, after Disney's first cartoons 
became popular, most of the major Hollywood studios 
set up their own animation departments, doing Disney 


a1 It was not until 


imitations of varying quality. 
UPA came along and began to impose what amounts to 

the spirit and style of modern art upon the tradition-— 
ally romantic and restricted area of the movie cartoon 
that a revolution began to take place. ’” Brotherhood 
of Man, Gerald McBoing Boing, and other UPA films 
blasted loose an entire tradition of animation and 
story technique. Studios which formerly copied Disney 
now began to try to copy UPA, attempting to imitate 
with even less success the wry stories, satirical 
nonsense, and visual excitement of the method. “° The 


new style had an effect on Disney, too. His short, 


?lcailenbach, op. cit., p. ll. 


?2crowther, op. cit., p. 14. 


?3callenbach, op. cit., p. 12. 


Toot, Whistle, Plunk, and Boom, seems to imply that 

if Disney wishes he too can work in the "modern" style. 
Some of the popular Tom and Jerry films made by MGM, 
with their incredibly fast pace and surrealistic gags, 
seem to have fallen under the influence of the trend 


begun by UPA toward simplification and more abstract 


characterization. ‘4 


UPA and Disney, Bosley Crowther writes, in New York 


Times Magazine: 


Mauch as Disney brought a freshness and new 
vitality to the animator's art with his impish 
and whimsical little animals a quarter century 
ago, so UPA is now opening windows by moving 
away from juvenile whimsey and fairy tales and 
developing sophisticated techniques for the 
picturing of frankly adult themes. 


Where Disney and the other cartoon makers 
have stayed largely with animal caricatures and 
romanticized personalities of classical children's 
tales, these explorers are finding their subjects 
in modern human characters and in story ideas and 
situations that permit satire or a humorous view 
of contemporary life. And where Disney, particu- 
larly, has moved toward representational cartoon 
style, the aim of which is to reproduce nature 
in life-like figures, shadows, costuming and such, 
the UPA people are unhampered by any urge toward 
the literal. Their drawing and designs are 
imagistic, contrived mainly from subtle colors 
and fluid lines. 


| 
In discussing the overall difference between 


74stapp, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Ernest Callenbach contrasts the styles of UPA 
and Disney, saying: 


- »« « And whereas Disney tended toward imitation 
of actual photography, UPA adopted a deliberately 
unconstrained style, emphasizing the flatness and 
artificiality of the medium. Disney's rooms 
always had a complete set of solid, visible walls; 
UPA rooms were often boldly sketchy or fantastic 
in layout.76 


A most forceful comment upon Disney's work by 
Ralph M. Pearson, made in 1943, sets the stage for 
the revolution played upon it by UPA. Evaluating the 
feature films and short subjects of Disney, he says: 


But all the Disney virtues are hamstrung, and 
at some moments obliterated, by his two major 
shortcomings. He does not know modern pictorial 
design. And he and his artists slump into banal, 
conventional stereotypes in many 0o heir drawings 
--stereotypes which, with their obvious, pretty 
curves, lack character both as representatives of 
subject and as pattern or design. These are 
devastating lacks.77 


In a further elaboration of these representa- 
tional vs. stylized concepts, Philip Stapp discusses 
their application to animation techniques: 

Perhaps one of the greatest contributions of 


the UPA is that they have shown the public that 
the less realistic a movement is, the more 


*6callenbach, op. cit., p. 13. 


?? Ralph M. Pearson, Experiencing American 
Pictures (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943), 
pe 104. 
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creditable it becomes optically. Disney sometimes 
‘bases the movement of his characters on live 

action medels, as with Alice in Alice in Wonderland. 
The greater the effort to imitate realistic move- | 
ment, the more apt one is to be aware of the 
stroboscopic nature of the medium, the more jittery 
the result. If legs are used to express the symbol 
of walking, rather than the imitation of walking, 
the illusion of movement is more acceptable, a 
paradox which indicates the validity of the 
"modern" art approach. Like any device this 
Simplification can be carried too far. If the | 
human figure becomes too abstract it may lose all 
its expressive power. Usually the UPA figures, 
moving flatly on a flat screen are consistent, 
humorous and convincing. 78 


Color, a major aspect of the art style of the 
animated film, also was used by UPA artists far dif- 
ferently from those of the Disney studios. “The 
general adoption of color in cartoons had brought 
significant new graphic resources inaccessible to 
makers of “live" photographed color films. Cartoons 
which had flaunted gaudy colors with abandon, but 
which had been used heretofore in bright and fairly 
conventional combinations, became, under the guidance 


79 


of UPA artists, flamboyantly expressive. They were 


often used merely to touch up contours rather than to 
fill in planes; sometimes figures and objects were 


merely drawn in outline .® 


“8stapp, op. cit., p. 9. 


*Scallenbach, op. cit., p. 11. 
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But in summing up Disney's use of color and 


his development of color usage over thirty years of 


film making, Gilbert Seldes says of his artistry: 


Let it be said at once that Disney made a few 
mistakes in the handling of color, splashing it 
about like a boy with a whitewash brush, but the 
major errors he never made; he never used color 
offensively. At worst, he used it without talent, | 
and these occasions were few. He began by using 
a watercolor palette, a sort of wash in which his 
characters moved lightly; later he began to use 
the palette of an oil painter, which got thicker 
with every feature. 


UPA's Unit Technique 


An important and unique characteristic of UPA 


is its "unit" method of operation. Catherine Sullivan 
attributes the vitality of the films the studio turns 
out to this, ° 


Once a story idea has been okayed for production, 


mators, and artists are completely responsible for the 
film. In his conversations with the writer, Stephen 
Bosustow, head of UPA, was careful to point out that 


each person was only one member of a team, all of whom 


Slseides, The Public Arts, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 
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the director and his team of writers, designers, ani- 
{ 
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contributed to the final product. The director of 
each project was responsible for whatever happens. °* 

This can be contrasted with the particular 
method of operation in other studios, particularly 
Disney, in which individual departments handle certain 
aspects of all films the studio makes. At UPA each 
film is worked upon by its own group of artists who 
worry it through from beginning to ena. 24 

There is no doubt that the films made by each 
UPA team under this spirit of independence have been 
critically successful. Yet, just a few years earlier, 
Oskar Fischinger wrote of the low creative level to 
which the cartoon had fallen. He blamed this primarily 
on the fact that the creative artist can only work 
alone. Perhaps this unit method of teamwork utilized 
by UPA proved the happy and fruitful compromise between 
Disney's "factory" technique, in which the personal 
Walt Disney touch can be felt throughout every film, 


and the solitary creativity Fischinger recommends. °° 
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Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


Sullivan, loc. cit. 


8Srurner, loc. cit. 
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quotes Fischinger as follows: 


artistic level. It is a mass product of. factory 
proportions, and this, of course, cuts down the 
creative purity of a work of art. No sensible 
creative artist could create a sensible work of 
art if a staff of co-workers of all kinds each 
had his or her say in the final creation--pro- 
ducer, story director, story writer, music 
director, conductor, composers, sound men, gag 
men, effect men, layout men, background directors, 
animators, inbetweeners, inkers, cameramen, tech- 
nicians, publicity directors, managers, box 
office managers, and many others. They change 
the ideas, kill the ideas, before they are born, 
prevent the ideas from being born, and substitute 
for the absolute creative motives only cheap 
ideas to fit the lowest among them. 


| 
| Even the cartoon film is today on a very low 


The creative artist of the highest level 
always works at his best alone, moving far 
ahead of his time.86 == 
To an extent, UPA, even within its "team" opera- 
tion, seems to impart an individualized creative feel 
to its films. UPA teams work simply, cooperatively, 
no one individual shaping the entire project. Yet, 
each director makes his own decisions, creates his own 
effects and touches. It is an individualized approach, 
though handled by a group, and perhaps it is this which 
has made every cartoon unlike its predecessors, except 


for a continuing air of adult, sophisticated humor. 87 


86callenbach, op. cit., p. 14. 
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87 


Turner, loc. cit. 


CHAPTER IV 
| THE DEVELOPMENT OF MR. MAGOO 
Mr. Magoo's Career 
In twelve years of being in the public eye, 


Mr. Magoo has never once been caught in an indiscretion 


in a dope raid, jailed on a plain drunk charge, or been 


i ee 


discovered in a lady's boudoir. Notices of Magoo in 
the public press have been rigidly restricted to films 
in which he has appeared. Therefore, our account of 
Magoo's career is brief. He began in a film called 
Ragtime Bear, released in 1949. This was one of a 
series, made by UPA and released by Columbia Pictures 
under the overall title Jolly Frolics. He became the 
titular head of his own series in 1950 when Columbia 
announced, in an advertisement appearing in the Motion 
Picture Herald, that they would release three Mr. Magoo 
cartoons, as well as three Jolly Frolics.* 


Magoo's third film, Trouble Indemnity, was 


nominated for an Academy Award in 1950. This was the 


Iucolumbia Pictures Advertisement," Motion 
Picture Herald, 179:22, May 20, 1950. 


resulting in public scandal. He has never been arrested | 


| 
| 
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first film released in the new Mr. Magoo series.” 

In 1951 Columbia announced ten shorts made by 
UPA would be released, five of them starring Mr. 
Magoo.° 

A year later, in 1952, Columbia announced six 
Mr. Magoo cartoons would be released and six Jolly 
Frolics.* 

In ‘1954 Columbia announced that its first 
cinemascope cartoon would be in the Mr. Magoo series. 
It was When Magoo Flew.” 

When Magoo Flew won the Academy Award for Best 
Short Subject--Cartoons for 1954. In 1956 Magoo 
again won the Academy Award for Magoo's Puddle Jumper.’ 


2"Short Subjects Chart," Motion Picture Herald, 
180:474, September 2, 1950. 


Sucolumbia Steps Up ‘A' Product," Motion Picture 
Herald, 184:22, August 11, 1951. 


4ucolumbia's Shorts Set," Motion Picture 
Herald, 188:31, August 30, 1952. 


“Mandel Herbstman, "Today's Shorts Timely and 
Technically New," Motion Picture Herald, 197:44, 
October 23, 1954. 


S» academy Award Winners,“ Motion Picture 
Herald, 199:12, April 2, 1955. 


7" Academy Award Winners," Motion Picture 
Herald, 206:18, March 30, 1957. 
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The number of films in the Magoo series grew 
year by year with his popularity. Eight were released 
in 1956, nine in 1957, seven in 1958. Despite the 
fact that an advertisement in Motion Picture Herala,® 
run by Columbia, indicated that ten Magoo films would 
be released in 1959, actual records show only five 
films were delivered to Columbia Pictures for release 
before the contract wan terminated between UPA Pictures 
and Columbia Pictures Releasing Corporation. This 
does not include the feature film 1001 Arabian Nights, 
released by Columbia in December, 1959, after the 
releasing contract for short subjects had been ter- 
minated.? 

Public acceptance of Mr. Magoo placed him on 
the popularity polls almost immediately. More impor- 
tantly, he was demanded by exhibitors who showed the 
films in which he starred and who put him on the list 
of money making shorts. His name appeared on the list 


for the first time in 1952, in ninth place. By 1953 


Sucolumbia Pictures Advertisement ," Motion 
Picture Herald, 213:27, November 29, 1958. 


°Victor Canby, "Marquee Lights for Myopic 
Mr. Magoo," Motion Picture Herald, 214:15-16, 
February 28, 1959. 
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he had moved up to seventh. In 1954 he was fifth. 
In 1955 he was fourth. In 1956 Magoo shorts ranked 
third, a place they held in 1957 and 1958.29 
His likeness has been used to sell products 
manufactured by General Electric, and in promotions 
for the American Cancer Society, the National Safety 


Council, and United States Savings Bonds. 
The Development of the Mr. Magoo Series 


There are a number of reasons for the develop- 
ment of the Mr. Magoo series. The primary reason was 
economic. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the 


production and distribution of cartoons and shorts 


from the standpoint of the economics involved in order 


to gain an insight into the conditions under which 


UPA operated at the time. 


Economic Aspects of Cartoon 
Making 


The short subject, whether it be cartoon, 
travelogue, newsreel, or comedy, has always been a 


stepchild in the motion picture industry. The very 


10charles Aaronson, 1960 International Motion 
Picture Almanac (New York: Quigley Publications, 
1959), p. 738. 


ol 
lack of attention given to this field in trade pub- 
lications is evidence of the "necessary evil" category 
into which it falls. 

In describing the selling methods, Stephen 

Bosustow comments: 

| In motion picture selling the salesman goes 

{ in with a feature contract and works very hard 
to get top dollar for it. Attached to the 
feature contract is a rider for newsreels and 
short subjects. . . . When they get down to 
negotiating for the short it is a flat deal. 
You either get $2.50, $1.25, or $5.00 per book- 
ing and that is it. A cartoon just can't be 
sold on an individual basis.1l 

This problem has prevailed through the years. 


Articles discussing the problems of financing shorts 


and recouping investment in them have appeared peri- 
odically in the motion picture trade publications. 
Victor Canby, discussing the problem in Motion Picture 
Herald in 1958, says, "Along with the costs of all 
other forms of production, the costs of producing 
shorts has risen tremendously and thus the recouping 


of those costs has been made even more problematical. nl2, 


li 
7, 1960. 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


12Vi ctor Canby, “Hors D'Oeuvres for the. Big 
Screen's Feature Feast," Motion Picture Herald, 
213:20, November 29, 1958. 
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| In 1956 Walter Lantz, veteran cartoon producer, 
| said candidly, "Exhibitors appreciate entertainment 
| values in cartoons and shorts, but they do not want 
| to pay for them." Lantz also said that he believes 
the present film rental for a cartoon, averaging 
$3.50 per booking, should be increased to $10.00 per | 
booking minimum, although he would be satisfied just 
to get a SO per cent increase. He said a cartoon's 
gross throughout the world is only about $50,000. 
Lantz indicated his present productions cost $35,000 
per film and above, adding that his costs are approxi- 
mately $20,000 below the average Disney cost .1% 
The difference is often in the greater amount 
of drawing in the Disney films; in the greater amount 
of detail included. Crowther credits Bosustow with 
the statement that while the simplicity and economy 
of design in the UPA films are there for artistic 
reasons, they are also a way of cutting costs./4 


Today , there are few theatrical cartoons being 


made for release in theaters. An article appearing 


Motion Picture Herald, 205:51, November 3, 1956. 


1 


1Senign Cost, Low Rentals Seen Cartoon Woe,” 
| 
4Bosley Crowther, "“McBoing Boing, Magoo, and | 


Bosustow," New York Times Magazine, December 21, 1952, 
pe 23. | 
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in Newsweek in July, 1958, sums up the economic 
problems of the cartoon industry: 


MGM finally stopped making Tom and Jerry 
cartoons a year ago after building up a two 
year backlog. Warner Bros., which produces 
Merrie Melodies cartoons, made 40 during 1946, 
a peak year, and only twenty this year. 


Walt Disney no longer makes one reel shorts. 
Donald Duck now quacks his yackety-yack only 
on television, and Mickey Mouse, the world's 
most famous cartoon figure, was shelved five 
years ago. 


Ten years ago Hollywood cartoonists made 
198 new shorts a year. In 1958 there will be 
only 50. Why? One explanation is the decrease 
ef double-feature programming, which used 
cartoons to break the monotony of two Westerns, 
or two horror movies. The best explanation, 
however, is as usual, financial. It now costs 
$70,000 to make a seven-minute cartoon, which 
is twice as much as a decade ago. But the 
rental charges-payment from the distributor-- 
haven't changed at all. The cartoon people 
say it now takes four or five pears for them 
to get their investment back.1 


The economic squeeze affected UPA's method of 
production, influenced their adoption of the Magoo 
series, and ultimately caused the demise of the 
special type of cartoons for theatrical release such 
as Madeline, Christopher Crumpet, Rooty Toot Toot, 
Gerald McBoing Boing, Fudget's Budget, and finally 
the Magoo series itself, as we shall see. 


1H Mousetrap," Newsweek, 52:72, July 7, 1958. 
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Need by UPA for a Continuing 
"Series" of Films 


Periodically, in 1953, 1954, 1956, and 1958, 


writers in motion picture trade publications heralded 


a new era in cartoon making: 


- « « Cartoons have grown up to adult stature. 
Now, instead of being all so juvenile, they 
appeal to the more mature audience. In fact 
the art and talent of the color cartoon studio, 
also in our new dimensions, was never greater 
than it is right now, nor the appeal to the 
public more certain as a box office potential. 


and outmoded in comparison. 


There are plenty of adults who would prefer, 
say a UPA cartoon to a second feature of which 
quite often they have heard nothing at al1.17 


The short subject is coming into a season of 
expanded revenue, demand and scope. 


This is the measured opinion of a number of 
short subjects executives recently questioned 
on the prospects for today and tomorrow. And 
their view is buttressed by the man who used 
the subject--the exhibitor. 


Pointed to is the lowered pool of feature 
product, stemming from emphasis on quality 
pictures and a concentration on such spectacular 
new techniques as CinemaScope, Cinerama, 3~D 
wide screen and stereophonic sound. Also cited 
is a decrease of the double feature policy and 
an increase of a single feature policy. Out of 


16waiter Brooks, "Disjointed Programs and the 
Short Subject's Place in the Theater," Motion Picture 
Herald, 205:26, October 26, 1956. 


1’ canby, "Hors D'Oeuvres for the Big Screen's 


Television has cartoons that seem amateurish 
Feature Feast," loc. cit. 


this situation there is developing a greater 18 
place in the program sun for the short subject. 


Despite a degree of neglect in some exhibitor 
quarters, short subjects and newsreels continue 
to hold and to expand their following among the 
paying customers. At least half of the indoor 
theaters and drive-ins maintain a single feature 


policy for the majority of their showings. This 
is a tremendous market to be sewed by shorts. 


Now, more than ever, careful selection and 
booking of shorts will be rewarding to the 
exhibitor and his’ customers. 

The animated cartoon short attained only iso- 
lated prominence. In 1952 the first run Regent Park 
Theater in London, England, put on a program made up 
of UPA's Mr. Magoo subjects. ‘Plans were made to keep 
the program for one week, but it was so popular that 
it was held over for a second week. Since then the 
theater has put on several more programs made up 
entirely of UPA subjects.~° 

In 1953 growing public interest in shorts was 


highlighted by a display ad which the Hiser Theater 


18yandel Herbstman, “Find New Day Dawning for 


Short Subject," Motion Picture Herald, 193:36, October 


31, 1953. 


19%vartin Quigley, Jr., "Short in Length-Long 
in Appeal,” Motion Picture Herald, 197:44, October 
23, 1954. 


20nerbstman, op. cit., p. 40. 


in Bethesda, Maryland, ran in the Washington Star. 
Given greatest space was not the feature picture, but 
the UPA cartoons, Rooty Toot Toot and Mr. Magoo.“ 

In 1954 the 55th Street Playhouse, in New York 
City, presented a program of thirteen UPA cartoons, 
attracting a capacity audience of adults. 7 

Yet, despite these isolated breakthroughs, the 
great predictions of new horizons in short subjects 


did not come to pass. Little is different today from 


what it was fifteen or twenty years ago. The exhibitor 


who controls the destinies of the film producer has 
not altered his limited thinking or attitude. 

The “sure thing” philosophy influenced the 
development of the Mr. Magoo series. As Stephen 
Bosustow explains: 

Another important point was that unless the 

cartoon was in a proven series, such as Mickey 
Mouse, Bugs Bunny, or Fox and Crow, the bookers 


wouldn't buy it because they ey didn't have time 
to look at them.23 


*linid., p. 36. 


22Walter Brooks, "A Healthy Film Diet Needs 
More Shorts," Motion Picture Herald, 197:52, October 
23, 1954. 

23 
7, 1960. 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 
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57 
Decrying this narrow policy of the exhibitor, 
Edward Selzer, president of Warner Brothers Cartoons, 


ee to Motion Picture Herald in 1953, "From what I 


have been able to gather, all too frequently bookers 
in the theaters don't even screen the shorts before 
making their selections for any particular show. "74 


This policy did exist and exists today. The 


tive; to make it difficult for new ideas to be. pre- 


sented. The difficulties encountered by UPA are 


If you came up with a title like Gerald 
McBoing Boing and they never heard of it, they 
would say, “I don't want it. Give me a Bugs 
Bunny or Fox and Crow." They wanted something 


they were familiar with. 


Columbia was becoming more and more unhappy 
over our off-beat pictures. They told me 
frankly that unless we came up with a series 
character that could be accepted and successful 
under their selling methods that our contract 
would not be renewed.<* 


In commenting upon the need for a series, John 


Hubley adds this point in a letter to this writer: 


24>award Selzer, “Letters to the Herald," 


I 
t 
| 
! 
outlined by Bosustow: 
i 
Motion Picture Herald, 192:8, July 11, 1953. 
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effect it has is to discourage anything new and crea- 
“Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


We wanted to develop a character series of 
our own to relieve us of doing the Fox and Crow 
series which Columbia owned, and to which we 
were committed by contract. The mission was 


successful, we made Magoo instead.2 
The Creation of the 
Mr. Magoo Series 
“Magoo wasn't accidental, nor was he born ina 
blinding flash of inspiration. We wanted someone with 


a unique make-up that lent itself readily to humorous 


situations," says Stephen Bosustow. "And we wanted 


of films. Each point of his character was carefully 

figured out. The result was Mr, Magoo."2" 
Recalling the actual circumstances leading up 

to the creation, Bosustow says he returned to Hollywood 

from a meeting with Columbia executives in New York 

and called on writer Millard Kaufman, who had written 

a number of films previously for UPA. He presented 


the problem of UPA's need for a “series” character. 


He assigned John Hubley to work with Kaufman on the 


26; etter from John Hubley to Howard Rieder, 


project, and between them they created Mr. Magoo as 
April 13, 1961. 


2? Joseph Stocker, "Magnificent Magoo," American 


f 

| 

someone who could easily be sustained through a series 
Mercury, 86:130, April, 1958. 

{ 


a character in the film Ragtime Bear .7® 


In a conversation with this writer, Stephen 
Bosustow acknowledged the popular story that Magoo 
was merely a chance character who proved so popular 
in his first film that he was instantly launched to 
stardom. Bosustow says, “It is a typical success 
story." The story is credited by Bosustow to former 
publicity director for UPA, Chuck Daggett.79 

The story still appears in UPA publicity. In 
a recent publicity sheet for the cartoon Magoo Meets 
Boing-Boing, the following appears: 

The first film in which he appeared, Ragtime 
Bear (1949), was supposed to star the bear. 
The bulbous-nosed, myopic old man was introduced 
simply as a supporting player. But when the 
film was released, he stole the show.30 

Bosustow recalls that Columbia's reaction to 
Ragtime Bear was extremely favorable. He directed 
the story department to make another Magoo film. The 


story department, however, Bosustow recalls, liked 


28 
7, 1960. 


29 
7, 1960. 


30 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


Unpublished UPA special press sheet for 


Magoo Meets Boing-Boing. 
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the bear character and wanted to carry this character 
on for a series. A controversy raged during the making 
of the next few films. The story department wanted to 
carry on with the bear; Bosustow insisting that they 
had to go on with Magoo, that it was Magoo who had been 
sold to Columbia.°+ 

Whether Magoo was sold to Columbia before or 
after the release of Ragtime Bear remains questionable. 
In a letter to this writer, John Hubley states that 
the Magoo character evolved from a "solid comedy situa- 
tion and was not constructed as a special ‘character' 
to be used in a series." He places the time of the 
development of Magoo as a series character as after 
the first film. He says, "The pressure and decision 
to continue to use him in other shorts came from many 
sources, including myself." He goes on to say, "We 
wanted to develop a character series of our own to 
relieve us of doing the Fox and Crow series." Then, 
recalling the first film in which Mr. Magoo appeared, 


Ragtime Bear, Hubley writes: 


The story was written by Millard Kaufman and 
myself, with an assist from Phil Eastman. ... 
We had struck upon an idea involving a bear. A 


31 
7, 1960. 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 
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disagreeable old coot who is nearsighted mistakes 
the bear for his raccoon-coated nephew. Now to 
make this plausible, we needed a_ woods or mountain 
locale. Thus it evolved that the old boy and his 
nephew would be on a brief vacation in the moun- 
tains. To heighten the comedy conflict, the old 
man was there for “peace and quiet" while the 
nephew was an insensitive dolt given to strumming 
a banjo. The bear is attracted to the music and 
pushes the nephew over a cliff, commandeering the 
instrument. Furthermore, he masters it. From 
there on, Magoo struggles to rid the "nephew-bear" 
of the banjo, and the bear struggles to regain it. 

I have gone into detail on this because I think 
you can see that the Magoo character evolved 
naturally out of a solid comedy situation and was. 
not constructed as a special “character" to be 
used in a series, nor was the nearsightedness a 
device for a "funny" personality that could be 
repeated indefinitely. The myopia was a story 
necessity; one of the many ingredients that make 
the narrative workable.3 


The Character of Mr. Magoo 


There are, of course, two ways to look at Magoo. 
One is through the eyes of the people who created him. 
The other way is in reading the word pictures painted 
of him by those critics and writers who saw him as a 
character in fifty-three short subjects released by 
Columbia Pictures, a feature film, and a television 


| 

) 

| 

{ 

As Outsiders See Him 
series. 
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321 etter from John Hubley to Howard Rieder, 
April 13, 1961. 
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Much has been written about the character of 
Mr. Magoo. Most of it is in passing; a small amount 


is in careful analysis of what makes him funny, appeal- 


ing, different. A brief examination of the main and 
most obvious elements of Magoo's character follows, as 
compiled from the writings about him through the years: 


A well-intentioned old codger whose appearance 
suggests W. C. Fields and who bumbles myopically 
through hair-raising adventures that parody the 
early cliff-hanging movies. 


« « e whose blithe innocence and near~sightedness 
leads him unscathed and unconcerned through the 
violence of the modern world.54 


Magoo . .. «¢* 


Mr. Magoo, a myopic, irascible old gentleman 
given tg mistaking fire hydrants for dowagers 


33catherine Sullivan, "The Modern Look in 
Animated Cartoons," American Artist, 19:34, November, 
1955. 


S4philip Stapp, “Animated Film in the USA," 
Journal of the British Film Academy, Winter, 1956- 
1957, p. 8. 


35 canby , "Hors D'Oeuvres for the Big Screen's 
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oe e comparatively esoteric adventures of Mr. 
Feature Feast," loc. cit. 
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G. Alan Turner, “New Horizons in Animated 
Cartooning," Design Magazine, 55:128, January- | 
February, 1954. | 


Saturday Review, 35:27, May 31, 1953. 


177:464, September, i953. 


Magoo is a truculent, endearing old codger, 
who plunges with consummate confidence into all 
sorts of predicaments because he's so nearsighted 
that he can't even recognize himself in a mirror.97? 


- « e« doughty old windbag, a character very much 
on the order of that created by the late W. C. 
Fields, who is forever stumbling over objects 
and walking head-on into howling mistakes.358 


- » « truculent, nearsighted old gentleman. .. aon 


- « « Mr. Magoo, who plunges with supreme confi- 
dence into all sorts of adventures although he is 
so nearsighted that he doesn't know himself ina 
mirror. 


- « e the portly and pompous old party, who main- 
tains in the face of astonishing proofs to the 
contrary that he can see as well as you or 1.41 


Mister Magoo ... . is almost a synonym for 
nearsightedness. 4 


jong querulous, sometimes irritable, but always 
indomitable elderly man who suffers to a shocking 
degree from nearsightedness. . . . He finds it 
difficult to distinguish a grizzly bear from a 


3’ stocker, loc. cit. 
38crowther, op. cit., p. 14. 
S9°Tbid. 
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Gilbert Seldes, "Delight in Seven Minutes,” 


4lpobert Kass, "Film and TV," Catholic World, 


42stocker, op. cit., p. 131. 
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furcoated nephew, and is as likely to step aboard 
| a hoisting girder on a construction job as into 
a conventional elevator. He meets the perils of 
his myopic existence with unshakeable aplomb. 
- . e a bluff and hearty old codger whose over~- 
whelming self-confidence, combined with his 
| unfortunate affliction, carries him from the 
brink of one disaster to the next. But Magoo 
never loses his composure. Stepping through the 
‘plate glass window of his home, he mutters 
irritably, "Bah! They wrap everything in cello- 
phane these days."44 
Having drawn a word picture from a cross-section | 
of writings about Mr. Magoo, there now follows an 


investigation of his character as seen and analyzed by 


humor behind the character, based upon the intents of 
his creators and the observations from qualified 


observers and critics. 


The Creation of the 


Character of Mr. Magoo 
The genesis of the character of Mr. Magoo is 
explained by John Hubley in a letter to the writer. 


He says: 


43 a4 Hine, "McBoing Boing and Magoo," Holiday, 


those who have worked with him and an analysis of the 
4 
| 
| 
9:12, June, 1951. | 


44 arthur Knight, "Up from Disney," Theater 
Arts, 35:92, August, 1951. 
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The character was based upon an uncle of mine, 
named Harry Woodruff, at least inasfar as my 
relationship to Magoo was concerned. Jim Backus, 
who was introduced at an early stage, formulated 
a concept based upon his father, a Cleveland 
businessman and owner of a prosperous pump works. 
My Uncle Harry was a division head of a large 
national insurance company. Kaufman's paternal 
image is unknown to me, but it is certain that 
the character of Magoo emanated from a common 
desire of his creators to satirize the symbols 
of family authority that each of us knew. The 
so-called father image was clearly in our minds 
- « « and one that was essentially ineffective, 

a blusterer, a dogmatist. The nearsightedness 
became a visual-dramatic handle with which to 
expose the pomposity and egotism of misused 
authority. 


Magoo, we decided, would always make an 
appraisal of a situation in one glance. ... 
His stubborn rigidity was such that, having made 
a snap judgement, nothing could convince him he 
was wrong. Don't you know people like that? 
They become determined to act on the erroneous 
judgement, no matter what. This can lead to 
great comedy (or tragedy). 


As the character developed, we attempted to 
soften him, to. sub-divide his rugged personality. 
As I recall, we decided that it would be his 
character to be outwardly aggressive, and inwardly 
mellow. In other words, whenever he attacked 
someone for being sloppy, or inefficient, he would 
quickly turn away and soliloquize, chuckling and 
muttering amusedly, as if telling himself that 
the world is full of foolishness, but he likes 
it that way.45 


Writing in The Public Arts, Gilbert Seldes 


sensed this in describing Magoo: 


45Letter from John Hubley to Howard Rieder, 


April 13, 1961. 
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The comedy really lies in Mr. Magoo's sublime 
confidence and, of course, in his eventual success; 
it lies in his irascible scolding of other people 
for not looking where they are going, in his con- 
viction that he has done the right thing when he 
takes off in the fire truck instead of the exam- 
iner's car to demonstrate his right to a driving 
license.4 


Describing Magoo, actor-—director Jerry Hausner, | 
who has been a participant in the creative aspects of 
the series from the very beginning, says, “He lives 
in his own little world and drags everyone along with 


04? 


him Hausner was the voice of Waldo in the first 


films, such as Brotherhood of Man and Family Circus. 


He was instrumental in bringing Jim Backus in as the 


‘voice of Magoo. 


Director of most of the Mr. Magoo films, Pete 
Burness says, "The important thing is the big mistake 
in Magoo's mind of thinking that he sees something 


that he does not. "48 


46Gilbert Seldes, The Public Arts (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1956), p. 38. 


4? Interview with Jerry Hausner, April 22, 


1961. 


48 interview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 


Magoo film. He has done voices in many early UPA 
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Here is a bumbling guy . . . who won't look 
at life, who won't pay any attention to the rules 
we're all dogged with and must work under and 
hate. Here is a man who can be completely obliv- 
ious to everything in the world, not even open 
his eyes and look around, and yet get what he 
wants. 


This appeals to a general audience because 
they are all held in by rules and regulations, 
all of them wishing they could shut their eyes 
and go get what they want. Here is a man that 
does it. He can walk off the top of a building, 
walk in front of automobiles. This is what was 
conceived originally and that is what has been 
sustained all these years. And this is what 
makes Magoo of universal appeal, what makes him 
so popular.4 


Despite the obvious differences in art and story 
approach between Magoo films and those of other cartoon 
studios, the basic public appeal appears to be the 
same. Gilbert Seldes writes of animated cartoon films: 


Since the animated cartoon, even more than the 
regular movie, can satisfy our wish to be omnipo- 
tent, defying the laws of gravitation, defying 
time and space, endowing animals with human 
attributes and making men and women into machines 
(and then giving the machines an apparent will 
and life of their own)--since these things are 
so, animations must have their own logic; we must 
rejoice when the Mouse or the Duck walks over the 
edge of a precipice and keeps on walking on air; 
we must rejoice because we would like also to be 
able to walk on air. Then when the walker sees 


49 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 
7, 1960. 
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what has. happened and panics and scrambles back 
to the cliff or falls and bounces back, we must 
recognize that also--the kind of morality of the 
cartoons, the laws by which they live; for it is 


their law that until we are afraid of what happens 


to us, we can do anything on earth or in the air 
or under the sea.50 


While the basic appeal is the same, the differ- 


ences between Magoo and other cartoon characters lie 
in the degree to which these principles are applied. 
Pete Burness points out that Magoo is a human being, 
rather than an animal character, and this brings into 
play several new factors that must be considered. 
Magoo cannot undergo the physical destruction 
in which Tom and Jerry and Bugs Bunny indulge. As a 
human being in which we identify, he must be "saved" 
from destruction logically and never destroy himself. 
Elaborating on this difference, Pete Burness says: 
Violence is a thing that is associated with 
most other cartoon series; their whole approach 
to story is based on violence, characters destroy 


each other. The pattern is that the character is 
utterly destroyed, burned to a crisp or chopped 


into pieces. Then, in picking up the next sequence, 


he is as good as new. It's a kind of magic thing 
that works well in Tom and Jerry and Bugs Bunny. 
But Magoo, being a human being more than a magic 
kind of cartoon character, doesn't work well with 
this kind of violence. . . . Magoo is almost live 
action in his nature. He doesn't move, talk, or 
act like a cartoon. He behaves almost like a 


%Ose1des, The Public Arts, loc. cit. 
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On another occasion Burness had this to say: 


UPA felt that there was a field of humor in 
cartoon entertainment to explore which used 
human beings in exaggerations of actual situa- 
tions, not making them do the impossible, magic 
extreme used in the typical animal cartoon. 


‘There was also a desire for satire... 
Magoo, of course, being an aggressive, opinionated 
person, lent himself to satire. 


A penetrating analysis of Mr. Magoo's character 


Professor of Psychology, Milton J. Rosenberg. Writing 
in the Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Television, he 
says: 


. - « Let us examine the series of animated 
cartoons built around the adventures of that 
lovable, senescent daredevil-to-end-all-—dare- 
devils, the very nearsighted Mr. Magoo. 


Too little work has been done on the analysis 
of the latent meanings of comic entertainments. 
For this reason, and also because of the impres- 
sion that Magoo is highly popular with adult and 
mature people, this has seemed to me a public 
dream whose analysis might well offer some useful 
hypotheses about the psychological viscissitudes 
of the lives of at least some contemporary 
Americans, 


| 
and its appeal has been made by Yale University 


Slinterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 


S2tnterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. 
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In general, humor has a lot to do with fear. 

The dissociated expression of a deep fear in a 
context that reduces that fear is one of the 
mechanisms of humor. This mechanism certainly 
figures in the Magoo cartoons. Frequently, 

humor has a lot to do also with hope, which is, 
after all, the reverse of fear. Hope too figures 
very prominently in the Magoo cartoons. 

In all of his adventures, Mr. Magoo has been | 
in a desperate situation. He is virtually blind, 
pitifully weak, and very small. He is handi- 
capped also by a majestic inability to understand 
the dynamics of the world through which he jstumbles. | 
Yet every time we encounter him, he is face-to-face 
with malignant and inimical forces of both animate | 
and inanimate orders. Shysters, confidence men, 
and bandits try to do him in or bleed him dry. 

His near-blindness inevitably carries him to a 
| 


point. just short of irredeemable destruction. He 
has teetered on girders, fallen down elevator 
shafts, had a wild leopard for a pet, played golf 
with a bear, and tennis with a bull walrus. No 
man so ill-equipped and so endangered can possibly 
survive--except in the dream world of the animated 
cartoon. 


By now we have seen enough Magoo cartoons to 
know the basic plot line; but we have not yet 
tired of his incredible good luck, and I do not 
think we will. The joke of Magoo's improbable 
survival will continue to amuse us because, behind 
the joke, there lies a reassurance that we all 
need. As we watch him we all become Magoo. He 
is a personification of a part, though only a part, 
of every man's inner image of himself. Our own 
feebleness, our own ineptitude, our own confusion 
are drawn out of unconsciousness and externalized 
for us in the dream image of Mr. Magoo. The 
dangers he faces symbolize the less dramatic 
dangers to which we are all sensitive in our own 
lives. Perhaps all ages have been ages of anxiety, 
but certainly ours is as full of fright as any 
other. The fear of war, the fear of loss of . 
identity, the fear of boredom, the fear of 
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isolation, the fear of our own impulses--all 
these are rearoused in us as Magoo faces his 
more concrete horrors. 


But dreams, whether private or public, are 
wish-fulfilling; and it is Magoo's function to 
still our fears. This he does splendidly. If 
this monument to bumbling ineptitude and inca- 
pacity always comes through--not only having 
saved his skin, but with some gain to show for 
the experience--why then, we too may rest easy. 
The dangers we face are surmountable; nothing 
can touch us any more than it does Magoo. With 
him, we are inviolate. 


This comic device for the arousal and reduction 
of anxiety through the evasion of physical threat 
is, of course, as old as slapstick comedy itself. 
Disney has used it effectively, as did such 
great comic heroes as Chaplin, Charlie Chase, 
Harold Lloyd, and W. C. Fields. But all of 
these heroes were at least partially responsible 
for their own escape from physical threat. To 
some degree, they earned their own salvation. 
Fields has a certain low, illegitimate cunning. 
Harold Lloyd had inexhaustible reserves of energy. 
And even Chaplin the tramp had his wonderful 


physical grace, which was really a kind of athletic 


prowess. 


On the other hand, Mr. Magoo's survival in the 
face of danger is inexplicable. It seems to us 
a sheer gratuity, totally unrelated to any source 
of power in the man himself. But is that true? 
is Magoo just plain lucky? Or is there perhaps 
some secret power that he does possess, some 
obscure but trustworthy magic of his own devising? 
Is this survival a gift of inscrutable fate, or 
does he earn it? 


Running through ali the Magoo cartoons, there 
is, I believe, a secret intimation that it is not 
fate that has saved Magoo but rather, that he has 
saved himself. How has he done this? Here the 
artists of UPA unconsciously voice a hope that 
lies deep and not fully known within each of us. 
Magoo has saved himself--and we may save ourselves 
-~by complete allegiance to a set of social values 
and moral conceptions. 
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The values Magoo lives by are those of yester- 
day's self-made man. In comic guise, he is a 
personification of the verities of a social era 
contiguous with our own. He is American indi- 
vidualism in its purest moral form. Witha 
directness that verges on quixotism, he wants 
what he wants when he wants it--but only because 
he is convinced that the rules of society justify 
his wants and have put him clearly "in the right.” 
He speaks his mind always and expects as much 
from other men. He plays fair and expects to be 
treated fairly. His personality is compounded 
in equal parts of eccentric individuality, square 
shooting, get-up-and-go vigor, and classic per- 
Sistence. Furthermore, he never questions the 
tenets of his existence; the honest word, strongly 
spoken, will always do the trick. A respect for 
tradition, exemplified in the Victorian clutter 
of his home or in the firm bond of the old school 
tie, supports him in his unquestioning belief in 
himself. And ultimately, this belief in himself, 
rooted in his internal loyalty to a moral view of 
existence, keeps him whole and secure in the face 
of dangers that, because of his faith rather than 
his myopia, are not visibly real. 


So the underlying serious and unconscious 
message of these cartoons is, as I see it, simply 
this: to stand securely in an insecure world, a 
man must stand for something. I do not believe 
that the artists behind Mr. Magoo are suggesting 
that we should stand, as he does, for primitive 
rugged individualism. For Magoo is, after all, 
treated by them with ridicule as well as love. 
What they are saying to us, and with us, is that 
individual man finds his fulfillment in commitment 
to purposes and truths that encompass more than 
himself. 


For those who may be numbered among Mr. Magoo's. 


loyal following, the appeal of these cartoons must 
be based in large part on the fact that they give 
expression to the hunger for a moral meaning in 
existence. Their unconscious recognition of the 
connection between Magoo's moral dedication and 
the near-miracle of his survival must certainly 
serve the members of his audience by reassuring 
them that the hunger for moral meaning is neither 
futile nor aberrant. 
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Indeed, I am tempted to borrow some terms from 

David Riesman's lexicon and to suggest that Magoo 

may have his greatest appeal in the eyes of lonely 
"“inner-directed" persons caught up in an increas- 

ingly "other-directed" round of existence. 

Several points in Rosenberg's analysis correlate 
with observations made by Magoo's creators. 

Rosenberg points out that the dangers Magoo 
faces symbolize the less dramatic dangers to which we 
are all sensitive and that it is Magoo's function to 
still our fears. He says that the dreams created by 
Mr. Magoo in our minds are wish-fulfilling: we say to 
ourselves that if the bumbling Magoo can come through, 
So can we. 

In Stephen Bosustow's comment, he points out 
that Magoo's main appeal is that he will not look at 
life, will not pay attention to the rules and regula- 
tions that haunt everyone, yet attains his goal. This 
seems to support Rosenberg's observation. 

Rosenberg's observation of the "luck" element 
in Magoo cartoons is interesting. He asks, "Is Magoo 
just plain lucky or is there something which saves 


him that is within himself?" 


*Suiiton J. Rosenberg, "Mr. Magoo as Public 
Dream," The Quarterly of Film, Radio, and Television, 
11:337-342, Summer, 1957. 


A clue to the question of luck as a prominent 


factor in building Magoo stories is provided in this 


frank comment by Pete Burness on his own beliefs: 


There's no doubt that he's lucky, and this 


comes through . .. but perhaps he has a guardian 
angel. Maybe part of this is that I believe in 


luck very strongly. 


There are many philosophies and religions that 
feel you make your own destiny. You create your 
own good fortune by your attitude and the forth- 
rightness of your point of view. We always felt 
this was Magoo's prime characteristic. The near- 


sightedness was just a device. The important 


thing was Magoo's absolute self-confidence, the 
absolute certainty he feels that he is right at 


all times. 

Things have a way of working for him. The 
important thing about Magoo's character is his 
belief in himself .54 

At first look Burness' observations of the 

elements of luck and the ability to make your own 
destiny appear to conflict. Apparently, however, 


Burness believes that there is a strong connection 


between what appears to be luck and a person's own 


attitude toward life. Burness mentions several times 


Magoo's belief in himself as being the prime char- 


acteristic. Magoo believes dogmatically that he sees 


something he does not. 


54 nterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 


March 18, 1961. 
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Rosenberg contends that this is the message 
of the cartoons: "To stand securely in an insecure 


world, a person must stand for something." 


Magoo's physical appearance. A model sheet, 


prepared for animators to use in the drawing of the 
Magoo character, describes Magoo as a “crisp, squarish 
type of old gent between middle and old age with a 
slightly protruding tummy, just beginning to sag... . 


Approximately three heads high, body slightly bent, 


shoulders forward, legs spread and bent slightly."°> 


Pete Burness, director of the majority of the 
Mr. Magoo films, describes Magoo more fully, as follows: 


He was drawn to represent a man perhaps in his 
middle sixties, old enough to be crotchety, but 
not old enough to lack vitality. His head has a 
large cranium which is longer laterally when seen 
from the side than when seen from the front. He 
has a somewhat lantern-shaped jaw which hangs down 
from this large cranium. ; 


He has a large nose. We gave him a somewhat 
craggy look so that he wasn't too soft or well 
rounded. Later, he became uninterestingly round. 
He was more interesting in the earlier days with 
the "cragginess"--creases down his nose, a slit 
of a mouth, and the eyelids closed with a certain 
puffiness about the eyes. The bag under the eye 
wasn't a big bag; rather an indication. 


*5°canby , "Marquee Lights for Myopic Mr. Magoo,” 
op. cit., p. 16. 
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He was slightly round~shouldered, or as round- 
shouldered as a man of that age should be. He had 
spindly little arms and legs. 


We gave him a somewhat florid complexion. It 
could have developed from a number of sources. 
Magoo wasn't a heavy drinker, but he probably con- 
sumed his share of alcoholic beverages. He 
probably spent a good deal of time outdoors play- 
ing golf and fishing. 


To all of this we tried to impart a certain 
crispness in the drawing. We tried to impart 
almost, but not quite, a two-dimensional feeling. 
For instance, the bottom of Magoo's little shirt. 
It didn't show a roundness of the line which would 
indicate it went unseen around on the other side 
of the bottom of his shirt. It was just cut off, 
like a straight line. These techniques Helped 
impart the crispness we were striving for.5 

Magoo's normal dress consists of one of two 

outfits in almost every film. His basic costume is 

a summer outfit consisting of a white fishing hat, a 

short sleeved shirt worn outside of the trousers, and 
short summer trousers at or just above the knees, all 
apparently of duck, and white sneakers. 

His other costume, usually worn on the street 

or when on business, consists of a gray Homburg hat, 


Chesterfield coat of olive green, black collar, black 


*6interview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. 
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trousers, black shoes, and a cane. 

Pete Burness comments: 

There weren't very many times when we varied 
from these two patterns. At home he wore the 
summer outfit; on the street he wore the more 
formal attire. Of course, there were times when 


he wore uniforms or went to a costume ball, but 
usually it was one of the two main costumes.57 


Magoo's nearsightedness. Surprisingly, the 
most known characteristic is the one least mentioned 
by Magoo's creators. They regarded it as a "gimmick" 
which was used to express Magoo's personal isolation 
toward the rest of the world.°° Nevertheless, this 
characteristic is probably the most remembered of all 
by the movie going public. One writer comments that 


Mr. Magoo is almost a synonym for nearsightedness.°” 


Regardless, the nearsightedness remained only a symbol 


to Magoo's creators, a characteristic like all others 
which could be manipulated for a desired effect. 
Pete Burness describes Magoo's creators' view- 


point toward the nearsightedness gimmick: 


57 mnterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. 


58interview with Jerry Hausner, April 22, 
1961; interview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 


*9stocker, loc. cit. 
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We used to do this [let him see] from time to 
time, as change of pace or point of contrast. 
We didn't want to do it too much. We didn't 
| want to dilute the overall effect. But from 
| time to time, where we felt it could be used 
effectively, he would see things momentarily, 
clearly. Sometimes, once in a while, he would 
even notice that he had made a mistake and 
acknowledge it. This was true in Fuddy Duddy 
Buddy and it worked very well. At long last, 
near the end of the picture, he realizes that 
he has made a fool of himself, that he has 
mistaken a walrus for a friend. He says, "By 
George, I don't care. I like him!"6 


John Hubley's comments on this aspect of Mr. | 
Magoo's character indicate his original conception | 
of the nearsightedness device as a story necessity 
to make the narrative workable in the first film. 

He did not conceive the myopia as a gimmick from 


which to build a funny character. °4 


Magoo's frame of reference. A side light on 
Magoo's general personality is provided by Pete 
Burness in discussing Magoo's frame of reference to 
today's world. He says: 

- - « His political thinking went back to 


McKinley, not that he ever expressed himself 
in terms of political points of view, but he 


60rnterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 


61 etter from John Hubley to Howard Rieder, 


April 13, 1961. 
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had great. nostalgia for those days and this was 

his standard. "They just don't build them like 

they used to" was a very much used expression 


of his. He often thought back to those gays 
| and made his comparisons on that basis.® 


| In the same vein is this illustration quoted 
by Arthur Knight: "Stepping through a plate glass 


window, he mutters irritably, 'Bah! They wrap every- 


thing in cellophane these days. 183 


Romance and Mr. Magoo. According to Pete 
Burness, romance did enter Mr. Magoo's life on one 


or two occasions, but never to the degree where Magoo 


element with amusement, rather than satire," comments 
Burness. 


It was usually a flirtation or just a nostalgic 
recollection of an old flame of Magoo's who was 
in town. This device was useful for it gave us 
a chance to use him in the flowery, sentimental, 
poetic moods which were an important part of his 
character, and which when used correctly, could 
be very amusing. 


We did this on two or three separate occasions, 
as I recall. He would recall nostalgically his 
flaming youth and what a dashing figure he cut. 

He considered himself just about the most romantic 
figure that ever moved. 


62 Interview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 
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Knight, loc. cit. 


| 
pursued a courtship. "We dealt with the romance 
| 
| 
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In one film he relived an event that occurred 
when he was a young man. It began with Magoo 
engaged in an argument with one of the members 
of his club. Magoo recalls the night he took 
out a certain young lady, after having made a 
bet that he could date the reigning beauty of 
the time. 


We flash back and see how this thing actually 
occurred. Magoo's version of it was, of course, 
at variance with what actually happened. He 
thought he was having a date with the girl, com- 
plete with secluded table and bottle of wine. 


What he had actually done was to stumble onto 
the stage where this same lady was playing a part. 
He stumbled into the scene, and being a trouper 
she played it out as best she could. In Magoo's 
retelling of the incident, it was a very romantic 
interlude, 64 


Comparisons between Mr. Magoo and W. C. Fields. 
In a number of writings, the character of Mr. Magoo 
has been compared with the late W. C. Fields. Arthur 


Knight says of Magoo, "Our best replacement for the 
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late, great W. C. Fields. Bosley Crowther calls 


attention to thé similarity, saying, "A character on 


the order of that created by the late W. C. Fields. "66 


64interview with Wilson D, (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. 


SSrnight, loc. cit. 


S6crowther, loc. cit. 


Catherine Sullivan is quoted: "Old codger whose 
appearance suggests W.. C. Fielas."©? Joseph Stocker 
says, “He bears a more than coincidental resemblance 
to W. C. Fields. "68 Stocker does not elaborate on 
the point, but in a personal interview with this 
author Pete Burness details what Stocker might have 
been referring to: 
As I recall, we had been working with him for 
a short period and it occurred to us that he had 
a lot in common with W. C. Fields. After we had 
made three or four pictures, we felt that there 
was a great deal in common between Fields and 
Magoo. We got W. C. Fields pictures and ran 
them and studied them just to see what they would 
Suggest. We wanted to see if there were dimen- 
Sions that we were missing that we could put into 
Magoo.69 | 
In answer to the question as to whether there 
was any specific element of the characterization 
derived and incorporated into Magoo as a result of 
screening the W. C,. Fields films, Burness replied, 
"No." He continued, explaining the basic difference 


between Magoo and Fields: 


67 sullivan, loc. cit. 


$8stocker, op. cit., p. 130. 


697 nterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 


March 18, 1961. 


- « « W. C. Fields was terribly suspicious of 
the whole world and hated much of it. Magoo 
loved the world. He loved people. He was a 
man of principles and he would defend and fight 
for these principles. . . . He was similar to 
Fields in that neither one of them had patience 
with weaknesses or inequities as they saw them. 
Of course, Fields was basically a con man. 
Magoo was terribly civic minded, and social 
minded, in the sense that he was aware of 
inequities. ... 


We studied the Fields pictures in terms of the 
way Magoo walks through a situation, which in 
many cases was the same way Fields would move 
through a situation.70 


Jerry Hausner draws these contrasts between 


Magoo and Fields: 


Fields was a loud, boisterous, irrascible, 
irritated man, . . . Magoo was well thought of, 
a kindly person. He was courtly, Victorian. 

He always took his hat off to ladies that he 
met. Even if he bumped into a tree and thought 
it was a lady, he would take his hat off. W. C. 
Fields always had conflict with little kids. 
Magoo would never do anything like that. He 
would always be trying to help. He would become 
irritated over the injustices in the world, even 
though he caused most of his own trouble.71 


In discussing the relationship between Magoo 


and W. C. Fields, Stephen Bosustow says he feels that 


they had noted similarities between them at the very 


?Ornterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 


March 18, 1961. 


?linterview with Jerry Hausner, April 22, 


1961. 
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beginning. Recalling the genesis of a particular 
piece of business, he says: 

W. C. Fields used to hate kids. He would 

take a pass at them. Well, we had a running 

gag with Magoo in which he carried a cane and 
would lash out at what looked like dogs, crying, 
"Down...down." He really wouldn't hit a dog, 

but would hit what to him looked like a dog. 
Sometimes it was a fire plug, sometimes something 
else. 

Robert Cannon, director of the Academy Award 
winning Gerald McBoing Boing and two of the later 
Magoo cartoons, comments that this piece of business 
of Magoo swatting at objects was taken from W. C. 
Fields. Cannon also mentions that Backus picked up 
elements of Fields’ laugh. ‘° 

In evaluating the conversations with these 
individuals it is this writer's interpretation that 
while the piece of business was taken from W. C. 
Fields, the intent was changed to conform to the 
Magoo character. Where Fields had a personal dislike 
for kids and dogs and swatted at them because of this 
dislike, Magoo merely used this device to clear his 


way as he marched on single-mindedly to achieve his 


*2Interview with Stephen Bosustow, April 17, 


1961. 


*3Interview with Robert Cannon, April 22, 1961. 
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desired goal. 

It would seem that the creators of the Magoo 
series drew wore from Fields‘ attitude toward comedy 
situations than from any specific comedy business he 
employed. 

There is a controversy as to whether Fields 
was thought of in the initial concept of the Magoo 
character. John Hubley, in his letter to this writer, 
makes no mention of Fields. In fact, he is careful 
to point out that Magoo evolved as a character in a 
story. This particular character, Hubley says, was 


needed to make the story work. “4 


Jerry Hausner implies 
that similarities were noted by John Hubley when he 
recalls Hubley telling him that he did not want the 
obvious voice for the character, which would be an 
impersonation of W. C. Fields.’> 
Pete Burness, who entered the creative phase 
of the Magoo series after the first film, may have 
been unaware of the existence of this Similarity. 


It may have been forgotten after the first films, 


741 etter from John Hubley to Howard Rieder, 
April 13, 1961. 


*S Interview with Jerry Hausner, April 22, 1961. 
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only to be revived later as a new observation. 

It is evident that Fields has had a decided 
influence on the character of Mr. Magoo and the Magoo 
films. Perhaps this has reached its climax in the 
current television series in which the supporting 
character of Presley is almost a direct impersonation 
of W. C. Fields. 

Art and Animation Techniques Used 
by UPA in the Magoo Films 

Describing the particular style used by UPA 
in the Mr. Magoo films, Bosley Crowther, writing in 


the New York Times Magazine, says that "the over-all 
design of these pictures is in the stream of con- 
temporary, sophisticated illustrative art "76 

Gilbert Seldes, in The Public Arts, describes 
the graphics of the Mr. Magoo cartoons in this way: 
"The drawings and combinations of line and color are 
enchantments to the eye, and the tone of violent high 
spirits is exhilarating."’? - 

To the casual observer the Mr. Magoo cartoons 


might appear to be similar in style to Gerald McBoing 


?6crowther, loc. cit. 


’?Seides, The Public Arts, op. cit., p. 42. 
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Boing, Madeline, Rooty Toot Toot, and others which 
UPA has done. This is not completely so. Magoo 
cartoons have a unique style of their own. This style, 
points out Pete Burness, is closer to the representa- 
tional type of art style used in cartoons by Disney 
than any others produced by UPA. "We tried for as 
much of an off-beat, two-dimensional feeling as we 
could, realizing that we were not dealing with a two- 
dimensional character, but with a three-dimensional 
one," says Burness. °® 
Commenting on the differences between Gerald 
McBoing Boing and Magoo, Robert Cannon says Magoo is 
a three-dimensional character "set in space." Geraid 
is a design, a "drawing on the screen." He is flat, 
part of the overall design of the frame. His move- 
ments, or his path of movement within the frame, are 


"design in motion." In Gerald, all but the essential 


background details are removed. In Magoo, a kind of 


baroque art treatment is used, loaded with ginger- 


vread. ©? 


?8 interview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. 
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Interview with Robert Cannon, April 22, 1961. 
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In thinking back over the films which have 


been done, Pete Burness says, "We got as much design 


value or high styling as we could into the backgrounds, 
n80 


but we tried to keep the characters representational. 

As to props and other art elements utilized in 
the drawing of the series, Burness says, “We tried to 
stylize props, but not take them to the extreme of 
being nonrepresentational. You can stylize something 
so much that while it might be an interesting shape, 
it is not readily identifiable."*1 

There is more detail in the Magoo films than in 
any others done by UPA. There is more vivid use of 
color. This is used to strengthen the story point of 
Magoo's nearsightedness. What the art treatment seeks 
to say graphically is that there is a great deal in 
the world to see, but Magoo walks blindly through it. 

Delving into the color design of the Magoo 


films, Pete Burness explains: 


S0rnterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 


8linterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. 
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There was a consistence in color, as well as 
in design and animation. Our semirepresenta- 
tional styling was not compatible with a textured, 
colored area. Practically all colored areas were 
flat color. This is part of the technique. 


But there were times when texture was part of 
the story. If you wanted a stone wall or stucco 
wall, or even the ground, you would never paint 
it as such. The artist would take a sponge and 
simulate a texture. They would never take their 
brush and carefully render a three-dimensional, 
representational image. Many times on interiors 
we used colored papers, textured and patterned 
papers, even wallpaper samples. 


All the areas of design and color had to be 
integrated together so they related properly 
and were of one expression. We did this working 
backward from the color.83 
In animation, Burness explains, UPA worked for 
crispness in movement to match the crispness in draw- 
ing. "We developed strong, definite, clearly readable 
poses, with a minimum of follow-through." Animation 
of the Magoo films, while it was consistent with the 
visual and story concept, did, according to Burness, 
amount to about a halfway point between the extreme 
literalism of Disney and the ultrastylistic animation 


of the more off-beat UPA films. °* 


83 interview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. 
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89 
| Agreeing with Pete Burness that the Magoo 
films demanded more realistic animation than other 
' UPA films, Robert Cannon points out that trying to 
! make Magoo films work with ultrasimplified animation 


is not in keeping with Magoo's style. It works for 


| 
| 
85. 
Gerald, but not for Magoo. 
The original use of simplified animation by 
UPA has been Largely credited to its economic expe- 
diency. However, evaluating it purely on its own 
merit, Pete Burness says, "While the original use of 


this technique was for economic reasons, alert people 


were quick to realize that it was a very effective 
technique, better used in some cases than others, 


depending purely on the film. "56 


The Contributions of Jim Backus 


It has been acknowledged by almost all con- 
cerned that a very big contribution has been made 
toward the Magoo character by Jim Backus. Throughout 


the series he has been able to maintain a comedy 


85 Interview with Robert Cannon, April 22, 1961. | 
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viewpoint that resulted in humorous dialogue as well 
as a number of gags. 

Pete Burness points out that it was in the 
important field of dialogue for Magoo films that 
Jim Backus made his big contribution: 

Backus usually gave us what we expected and 
frequently he plussed things that we would write 
in. He would ad lib a point of view or an 
expression. There were some cases when we just 
had Backus ad lib a stream of consciousness 
based upon a mood. We would say to him, "Your 
mood at this point is that you're getting your- 
self dolled up to meet an old school sweetheart." 
Backus would take off and ad lib appropriate 
dialogue. 

Recalling some of the contributions Jim Backus 
made, Jerry Hausner points to two illustrative situa- 
tions. In Ragtime Bear, Hausner recalls a gag invented 
by Backus. In the situation Magoo thinks the bear is 
Waldo and Waldo is the bear. Waldo is wearing a 
raccoon-skin coat. At one point Magoo walks up to the 
bear, and taking hold of the fur rips a large strip 
of it from the skin of the bear. The bear looks at 
the rip in consternation. Magoo says, "Waldo, you've 
got to get yourself another fur coat. This thing 


looks terrible." 


87Interview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
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From Trouble Indemnity, Hausner recalls another 
example of Backus' contribution to the Magoo humor. 
In this film Hausner plays an insurance salesman of 
dubious ethics. He sells Magoo a policy. Shortly 
after, the salesman glances out his window and sees 
Magoo wandering around on the girders of an unfinished 
Skyscraper next door. As Magoo enters an open con- 
struction lift, it begins to rise. A sack of cement 
sits on the floor of the car beside him. Thinking 
the form is the operator of the elevator, Magoo 
instructs, "Fifth floor, please." There is a pause 
and he says, "Nice day, isn't it?" There is silence 
and Magoo grumbles angrily, "Well, don't stand there 
like a sack of cement, answer me," Hausner points 
out that the situation existed: the elevator rising, 


the sack of cement in the elevator; but the joke was 


The songs Magoo sings are made up by Backus 
at the recording sessions. Hausner points out that 
often they merely give Backus a subject and a setting 
and he extemporizes. Hausner says, "You never know 


quite what he says, but in an abstract way he delivers 


88 interview with Jerry Hausner, April 22, 1961. 


the message. "°9 


| 
| The introduction of Jim Backus to John Hubley 
: was effected early in 1949. This came about when 

| Hubley asked actor Jerry Hausner if he might try to 
help him find a voice for a new cartoon character, 
Mr. Magoo, a nearsighted little man. Recalling the 
first meeting, Hausner says: 

Jim Backus had just come out from New York 
with the Alan Young Show. He was already 


fairly well-known as the voice of Hubert Updyke, 
the richest man in the world. 
{ 
| 


We had been friends for over twenty years. . 
I spoke to Hubley about Backus and he wanted 
to meet him. I arranged a luncheon at the 
Smoke House Restaurant, next door to UPA, 
Hubley spoke of this new character he was trying 
to find a voice for. He didn't want to have to 
ask Backus to audition for him because it might 
be an affront to an actor as well established 
as Backus. 


Hubley asked Backus if he could recommend 
someone to play the part. Backus asked what 
he was like, what he looked like. Hubley said, 
"Well, I haven't any pictures with me, but if 
we could wander over to UPA I will show you some 
sketches and a rough storyboard." 


We walked over and looked at it. Backus 
looked at the character, and when Hubley said 
he was nearsighted and lived in his own little 
world, Backus said he could do it. He said, 

"My father lives in his own world, never quite 
seeing things the way they really are. It isn't 
that he's nearsighted, but his whole attitude 
toward life is a kind of personal isolation 
toward the rest of the world." 
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| 

| Backus mentioned that he used to do a character 

called the Man in the Club Car. It was the char- 

| acter of the businessman, the tycoon, the loud-~ 
mouth talker that you meet in a railroad train who 

offers all kinds of information on world events 

and who is filled with misinformation. He began 
to use this voice, and it was the voice that 
ultimately became Mr. Magoo.9 


An interesting side light is provided by Jerry 
' Hausner in the recording of the dialogue for the first 
film, Ragtime Bear. He was chosen by Hubley to play 
the part of Waldo, and appeared at the recording 
session with Backus. Recalling this incident, he says: 
One interesting thing about the recording 
session is that we went into the studio with two 
pages of dialogue. We read all of the speeches | 
that had been written down. Then Hubley did 
something that no other animated cartoon director 
has ever done in my presence. He said, "Let's do 
it again and ad lib around the subject. Throw 
in any wild thoughts that you might have." 
We did another version of it. Backus began 
to go crazy and have a good time. .. . Since 
then, he has invented a lot of things and brought 
to the cartoons a fresh, wonderful approach that 
had never existed before.9 
Another insight into the relationship of Backus 
to Magoo is provided by Hausner as he recalls an 
incident taking place following the recording of the 
| 
| 


second cartoon in the Magoo series: 


90s nterview with Jerry Hausner, April 22, 1961. 
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Here's an interesting follow-up on what I've 
said about Backus' contribution in the studio. 


In the second cartoon there were no other 
voices than Backus'. I think Backus was alone 
in the studio. 


The morning after, very early, I got a tele- 
phone call from John Hubley. He said, "I've 
been up all night and I'm worried. I'm very 
concerned because I had a recording session 
with Jim Backus last night and he didn't come 
off as funny as he did in the first one. I 
can't understand. We're losing what we had in 
the first one. I suddenly got a thought. You 
and Backus are very close friends. You appre- 
ciate each other." 


Actually, Backus is the kind of a man that 
needs an audience. Put him in a recording 
studio alone and it's like locking Danny Kaye 
in a broom closet. 

Hubley said, "I'm going to set up another 
recording session and we're going to do it 
over. I have no part for you, but I will pay 


you to come to the studio and be there so that 
Backus will have someone to talk to." 


We did that and it changed everything. 22 

As the series progressed, dialogue became 
increasingly important in the Magoo series of films. 
Pete Burness points out ironically that, after being 
associated for six years with the mute characters of 
Tom and Jerry, he began to work with what is probably 


the most talkative animated cartoon character in 


history. However, as incessant as the Magoo chatter 
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may seem to audiences viewing the films, the creators 
of Magoo endeavored to develop high points of indigna- 
tion and contrast them with quiet moods of pleasure 
and/or misery .2° 
This was developed in the writing of the 
dialogue and polished in the direction of Backus in 
the studio. Burness comments that they always tried 
to get a change of color, a rise and fall. This 
change of mood and pace was necessary to keep the 
dialogue from lapsing into a continuous haranguing 
of the high, strident voice that was characteristic 
of Magoo, and which could be grating over long periods. 
", . « We liked to give substantial passages of 
dialogue to other characters or inject silence as a 
relief from the haranguing," comments Burness. 24 
Even though Magoo's creators felt the character 
was amusing audibly, they knew it could be strident 


and recognized the fact that an overdose would wear 


hard on the ear. 
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Supporting Characters Used 
in the Mr. Magoo Films 

A number of supporting characters have appeared 
throughout the series of Mr. Magoo short subjects. 
The only continuing character has been Waldo, Magoo's 
rather dimwitted nephew. 

Of Waldo, Stephen Bosustow says, “Waldo was 
the foil for Magoo. This is the kind of character on 
_ whom Magoo can best bounce his satirical remarks."9° 

A character similar to Waldo, in terms of story 
function, developed later in the series and is being 


used in the new television series. This is a Chinese 


character, who is Magoo's houseboy. Characteristically, 
he can never figure out what Magoo is driving at. Like 
Waldo, he does not think fast enough to stop Magoo from 


getting himself into trouble. Magoo can ride roughshod 


over both of them, dragging them along with him as he 
pursues the adventures of his own world. 26 
It is understandable under examination why no 


other supporting character continued throughout the 


Sinterview with Stephen Bosustow, April 17, 


1961. 
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series. In the minds of Magoo's creators the story 
came first, and out of the story concept came the 
kind of supporting characters required.?” 

In describing the intents of the writers and 
animators on the Magoo series toward supporting char- 
acters, Pete Burness says: 


We tried to find characters that were not 
merely props for him. They should represent 
some identifiable quality to the audience. 
For instance, a fast-talking salesman, a car 
salesman. If you wanted to, you could assume 
that he was not too ethical. The same was 
true of the insurance salesman in Trouble 


Indemnity. 


We tried to give them a special quality. 
We tried to analyze their point of view, the 
way they would express themselves. We thought 
of what types of voices to use. We did all 
this so these characters would integrate into 
the film as an important part of the story, 
rather than just as a character needed in a 
certain spot for Magoo to talk to. 


Of course, many of our characters were 
cliché characters: the bumbling old, retired 
English Colonel; the femme fatale; the slinky 
vamp with a European accent. They were char- 98 
acters in common usage in melodrama and comedy. 


Supporting characters were put in Magoo films 


as frustrations to impede Magoo's reaching his goal. 


97 Interview with Stephen Bosustow, April 17, 
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April 29, 1961. | 


However, they were largely innocent of this. Even 
when they were actual heavies, thieves or con men, 
it was their intention to do no more than escape the 
police or obtain money from Magoo, rather than be 
the irritant that he regarded them. Magoo misinter- 
preted their actions in almost every instance. 

In Ragtime Bear, Magoo never realizes it is 

a bear, rather than his nephew Waldo, who is creating 
the racket. In Grizzly Golfer, he again makes the 
same mistake; he never realizes that the bear is 
there at al1.29 

Basically, supporting characters in the Magoo 

films fall into two categories: humans and animals. 
The treatment of the two was different, for the most 
part, explains Pete Burness. 

Whenever an animal was used, he acted as an 
animal, rather than a human, with certain exten- 
sions. 

For instance, a bear would not pick up golf 
balls and eat them or would not strum a banjo. 
But a bear does stand up on his back feet and 
catch things and clap his hands. .. The animals 
behaved like animals, but sometimes Magoo thought 


the animals were people. This, however, didn't 
change the nature of the animal or the concept 


99; nterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
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of how the animal should conduct himself. Magoo 
might think the bear was a person-~and it existed 
in Magee *s mind as a person--but it was still a 
bear, 100_ 


It was UPA's basic desire for satire in the 


animated cartoon that cued its use of human characters. 


After the Fox and Crow, UPA never made another film 
about animals. Animals were used in the films, but 
they were always involved in situations with human 
beings. 1° 

In almost all of the short subjects, the vocal 

characterizations were performed by one or two people. 
Jerry Hausner, who played Waldo and numerous other 
supporting parts in the series, explains: 

Naturally, in every cartoon, no matter who 
makes it, it's an economic problem if you have 
eight or ten characters in a five or six minute 
cartoon. Consequently, we ali have to double. 

In the first two or three films I played all of 


the parts Backus didn't play. Sometimes Backus 
doubled, but usually he played only Magoo.102 


Music in the Mr. Magoo Films 


Just as the art, story, characters, and sound 


blend to make the "UPA style," music plays an integral 


100lnterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. 
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part in the Magoo films. 

The first realization that music was an impor- 
tant element in the animated cartoon came in the early 
days. Walt Disney led the way. He first perceived 
that while in previous films the music had always 
followed the film action (with theater orchestras or 
pianists playing music loosely arranged to fit the 
visual), in animation it was now possible to reverse 
the process. He could now coordinate the images with 
musical rhythms. With this single stroke, Disney 
brought to the filmic world rhythmic techniques util- 
ized in ballet and pantomime. The animated film of 
today still follows the course he charted, demonstrat- 
ing the importance for all sound films of a close 
integration of sound and image into common rhythms. 19% 

Music has been an important element in heighten- 
ing the visual mood in all UPA cartoons. It has even 
been basic to the development of the story, as in 
Rooty Toot Toot and Gerald McBoing Boing's Symphony. 

Unlike most studios, UPA has no staff composer, 
arranger, or musicians. It hires a composer for each 


job, therefore can obtain the man best suited to each 


103 
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particular film. 1° 


Stephen Bosustow points out one of the important 


things UPA did was to bring the composer in early so 


that he might make a more significant contribution to 


the film. He was considered part of the film unit 105 


Commenting on this, Pete Burness says: 


Each time a picture was developed, we cast it 
with a certain musical flavor in mind. We would 
then select the best man to express this musical 
flavor, 


We tried not to use hack writers or tune 
writers. We tried, on the other hand, to use 
composers who were imaginative and could think 
of different descriptive instrumental sounds. 
- - « Most important of all, we searched for a 
man with a musical sense of humor.106 


Almost no attempt was made during the series 


to "Mickey Mouse" scores of the Mr. Magoo cartoons. 197 


104 cyowther , op. cit., p. 23. 


1057 nterview with Stephen Bosustow, April 17, 
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musical scores for motion pictures is derived from 


early and extensive use of a particular type of musical 


scoring technique, primarily used in cartoons such as 
Mickey Mouse, where the composer musically imitates 

particular bits of action going on simultaneously on 
the screen. For instance, if a character should fall 


ars 


The term "Mickey Mouse" as used in describing 


The film makers did, however, attempt to create 
certain accents to the action and build the mood of 
each film. 


As a side light to the creative process in 


this incident: 


The music for Trouble Indemnity was written 
by Hoyt Curtin. He developed a theme using a 
contra-bassoon which he picked up from listening 
to the track while watching the film. . . Magoo 
was in a situation where he hummed a little 
song. Backus had ad libbed it. Curtin picked 
this up and made it the theme of the whole film. 
He used variations on it throughout with all 
instruments. However, to Hoyt, the basic instru- 
ment for the theme was the contra~bassoon which 
represented Magoo.108 


Despite the fact that Columbia requested UPA 
to develop a theme song for the Magoo series several 
times, they did not do so. Each film was independently 


scored from beginning to ena. 109 


abruptly to the floor, a musical figure would imitate 
or accent the sound. If a character climbs stairs 
stealthily, each foot on a new stair would be accented 
by the music. This technique in composing film scores 
can be contrasted to that in which the composer 
attempts to build a musical mood over an entire 
sequence without regard for specific screen action. 
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developing a musical score, Pete Burness recalls 
April 29, 1961. 


Production Schedules Maintained on 
the Mr. Magoo Animated Films 


Theoretically, the Mr. Magoo cartoons took six 
months from conception to finished product. During . 
the first six weeks the story was written and developed © 
into script form. At this point the voice recordings 
of Jim Backus and other actors were made. The film 
went to layout next, after which it went into anima- i 


tion. Other stages, such as inking and painting, 
As the series became more popular, more Magoo 


often had three, sometimes four, films in various 
stages of development. Each stage: story, layout, 
animations, background, inking and painting, cutting, 
and so forth, took an average of six weeks to com- 


plete./1° 


Changes Which Occurred as 
the Series Progressed 


| 
camera, and editing, followed. 


| 
films were in production at any single time; Burness 
A number of changes took place over the ten 


years of production of short subjects starring Mr. 


Magoo. These changes have been influenced primarily 


110; ,terview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. 
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by the individuals working on the series at different 
times. 

The first change took place shortly after 
Magoo's introduction. After directing the first two 
films, John Hubley asked to be taken off the project 


lll 


so he could do new things. He continued to function 


as supervising director of all films in the studio, 
and on the next few Magoo films worked closely with 
Burness.?12 

Explaining the change that took place in the 
character over these first films, Stephen Bosustow 
says: 

Each time a new director takes on a project, 
they put a little of themselves into it. Hubley 
is a satirical, active man whose cutting humor 
shows up in his pictures. 

Pete is a sweeter person. He loves to tell 
stories. He is more warm toward people. As 
Pete influenced the Magoo character, you could 
see him soften. The rough edges came off Magoo. 
He wasn't so old-manish looking. 

Commenting directly on specific changes, Pete 


Burness says: 


1il 
7, 1960. 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 
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7, 1960. 


Interview with Stephen Bosustow, December 


He underwent some changes after the first 
pictures. It was felt that he should have a 
warmer side. In the first one he was almost 

completely disagreeable and ill-tempered. It 
was felt by many of us that it would be a good 
characteristic . . . if he would have a warm, 
sentimental side. I felt this was true and 
proceeded on this assumption. 


John Hubley, who had more to do with the 
creation of Magoo than anyone else, was in 
disagreement with this. 


I have later wondered if I was right. I 
have wondered because he got progressively 
warmer until he was weakened. It should have 
been used with discrimination. He might break 
out from time to time in a sentimental mood, 
but I believe that his basic character would 
have been stronger if he had continued crotchety, 
even somewhat nasty. I think there was a certain 
dilution of his character in making him too sweet. 


I think that giving him a warm side was good, 
but toward the last of the theatrical series he 
became entirely warm and sweet. He was now 
basically sweet with occasional breakouts of 
temper. . . . For a long while we kept a good 
balance. 114 


Commenting on the series' development, John 
Hubley says: 
I feel that as the series developed the 


formula became somewhat mechanical. There 
were too many nearsighted gags, not enough 
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situation comedy and character conflict. His 
motivation became unclear. In earlier shorts 
he was doggedly trying to get some rest, or 
prevail upon a lackadaisical friend to engage 
in energetic sport, or to file a claim for 
insurance on a bogus policy. Always involved 
in a pushing, dynamic action. 

Pressure of economics in the development of 


the films played an important part. In the early days, : 


six hundred feet in length. There were no restrictions 
on letting them run to six hundred twenty or six 


hundred thirty feet if the extra footage was necessary 


to make the story or a special piece of business pay 
off. 

However, as production costs rose, footage of 
the films was cut to five hundred fifty feet, of which 
fifty feet were titles. This presented the film 
makers with a difficult problem. They could not use 
many good gags, and some excellent pieces of business 
had to come out of the films. Other pieces of business 
had to be played in less time than required to do them 


properly. 116 


115; etter from John Hubley to Howard Rieder, 
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Commenting on this limitation of total footage 

of the films, Robert Cannon decries the fact that 
often good storytelling was sacrificed to squeeze the 
story into the required footage. There simply was 

not enough time to tell the story properly, not enough 
time to explain motivations, not enough time to supply 
the audience with enough story details so they would 
anderstand clearly.11” 

Political pressure also exerted itself. It is 

often at odds with satire. Commenting on this, Pete 
Burness says: 

Satire was a hoped for ingredient of all UPA 
cartoons in the beginning. We tried for it as 
much as we could. There came a time, a few 
years later, when the political climate was 
such that there was a fear of satire, that we 
might do something in the spirit of fun which 
would be misinterpreted. Columbia said don't 
make fun of policemen or judges. We tried not 
to, but we still tried to put satirical comments 
in whenever we could.1l 

Another change also took place in the titling 

of the individual Magoo episodes. In 1953, beginning 


with the fourteenth Magoo film, Columbia Pictures 


11? tnterview with Robert Cannon, April 22, 


1961. 
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requested that the name Magoo be carried in the title 
of each film. The releasing company felt this would 
serve to strengthen the sales of the shorts because 
bookers could identify them immediately as Magoo 
films. Pete Burness relates Columbia's thinking in 
the matter. "It was felt that if the exhibitors 
could tell by the title of the film itseif that it 
was a Magoo, this would interest them enough to buy 
the picture, "119 

In 1955 Columbia ceased releasing all but the 

Magoo films. Steve Bosustow candidly explains: 

The bookers for theaters want to buy only a 
series. . . . Columbia felt on an overall basis 
there wasn't enough money in off-beat films. 
Ultimately, the same circumstances which forced 
us to make the Magoo series forced out the off- 
beat films which had won us our fame. 


In 1957 Columbia asked UPA to produce Magoo 


on an accelerated scale, Other directors were assigned 


to the project along with Pete Burness. Rudy Larriva, 


supervising animator on the series under Burness, was 


promoted to director of another Magoo unit. Burness 


119, oterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
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points out that since Larriva worked so closely with 
him for so many years, their thinking was in accord. 
Larriva carried oi with the same point of view, 121 
Robert Cannon also directed two of the last Magoo 
films without deviation from the set pattern, !22 

In 1959 Columbia terminated its releasing 
contract with UPA for the Magoo cartoons. In 1960 
UPA began making Magoo cartoons for television on an 
even more accelerated basis in great quantity, and 
under conditions dictated by the demands of the 
television industry. One hundred four Magoo cartoons 
have already been completed for television syndication. 
During this production many crews and writers par- 
ticipated in the making, working under the handicap 
of lowered budgets and limited time for production.!2* 
Because the television series is not the 


product of a consistent creative group and is acknowl- 


edged to be a business rather than creative effort, 
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it is not compatible with the purpose of this thesis 


and has not been explored for inclusion. 
Noteworthy Films in the Magoo Series 


Several films, for particular reasons, have been 
Singled out by both Pete Burness and Stephen Bosustow 
as worthy of mention. The problems encountered with 
each film lend an insight into the circumstances which 
often surround a successful film or a poor one. 

Burness feels that the series had a quick rise 
in popularity due to the initial high level of quality. 
The third film, Trouble Indemnity (1950), won an 
Academy Award nomination. This was the first film 
in the series which Burness directed. He says, 
“Trouble Indemnity was a good balance of humor and 
situation with a high level of production design." 
Other films that he directed, which he regarded as 
being better than average, were When Magoo Flew (1954), 
and Magoo's Puddle Jumper (1956), both of which won 
Academy Awards; as well as Grizzly Golfer (1951), and 


Magoo Goes Overboard (1957) .124 


1247 .terview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 


April 29, 1961. 
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One of the comedy elements which Burness seems 
to feel works particularly well in the development of 
a humorous situation in a Magoo film is the element 
of suspense created when Magoo is in danger of being 
hurt, particularly when he is in danger of falling. 
This device has worked effectively in both Trouble 
Indemnity and When Magoo Flew. In the first instance, 
Magoo was wandering about on the girders of an unfin- 
ished building; in the: Becend, he was walking on the 
wings, body, and tail of an airplane in flight. 
Burness regards this as a particularly normal kind of 
comedy technique, often used in silent films, but one 
which he found particularly successful in using with 
Magoo. 125 

The high point of the series was represented 
by When Magoo Flew, according to Pete Burness. Even 
though several other good films were subsequently made, 
he feels they never had the same excitement for those 
who worked on them. "From then on," he says, "it 
began to dilute. The stories were not as interesting; 


they were harder to come by and restrictions took a 


125 Taterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. 


lot of the fun out of making them."!26 


When Magoo Flew, says Burness, is one of those 
happy films where everything is right. 


It was a good premise. It was developed well. 
The premise came from a writer who is not in the 
cartoon business, Barbara Hammer. She had seen 
the Magoos and was amused by them. She had this 
story idea of Magoo getting on an airplane by 

mistake. He wants to go to the neighborhood 
movie, but takes the wrong street and goes to the 
airport. To Magoo it looks like a theater. He 
goes in, and in his usual bullheaded way, gets on 
a plane. When he sees the "fasten seat belts" 
sign flash he thinks that's the title of the 
picture. He remarks about loving airplane pic- 
tures. Then he gets out on the wing and wanders 
around. 


This was the basic ingredient of most success- 
ful Magoo pictures. In Trouble Indemnity we 
see the best use of this technique. He wandered 
around on a building under construction and was 
in danger of falling. A time or two he did fall, 
but was saved by some near-miraculous happening. 
Barbara sensed this and wanted to get this danger 
of falling. However, her story stopped there. 


Tedd Pierce, a man of much experience in 
cartoon writing, and I talked it over. I said 
we need to find a reason for him to leave the 
plane, a reason which would sustain his wander- 
ings outside and keep him going. 


Tedd devised the idea that a man sits next 
to Magoo on the plane. He is a furtive-looking 
man and he carries a briefcase which is appar- 
ently very precious to him. Magoo's conversation 
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inadvertently scares the man into thinking that 
Magoo is on to him. Magoo is innocent, of course. 


The man disappears. He leaves his seat and 
hides elsewhere in the plane, but leaves his 
briefcase on the seat. Magoo says, "Oh, the man 
left his briefcase. I've got to find him." With 
this motive, he keeps going, looking for the man. 


Another interesting thing happened. Up to 
this point all of our cartoons had been made for 
the regular Academy screen. But Columbia had 
expressed an interest in making a picture in 
CinemaScope, and if it turned out well they 
wanted a whole series in CinemaScope. This was 
an exciting thing. . . . I knew this picture 
would be scrutinized very carefully by Columbia, 
and I also felt that it had a good strong story. 
In practically every instance, where necessary, 
I risked the wrath of the production office by 
reshooting or making other changes. As a result 
we came out with a fine picture. Everybody did 
a beautiful job on it. It was well written, well 
designed, nicely colored, excellently animated, 
and beautifully scored. 127 


There is something to be learned from films 
which were considered poor by their makers. Stephen 
Bosustow considers the Magoo film, Hotsy Footsy (1952), 
directed by William T. Hurtz, to be one of the poorest 
of the series. He feels the story line is basically 
weak, and like Fuddy Duddy Buddy (1951) directed by 
John Hubley, The Dog Snatcher (1952) directed by Pete 


Burness, and Magoo Makes News (1955) directed by Pete 


127 Taterview with Wilson D, (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 


Burness, there is too much emphasis on violence. 128 


Agreeing with Bosustow's criticisms, Pete 
Burness singles out an area which can prove a danger 
for a new director on the Magoo series. Hotsy Footsy 
was directed by William T. Hurtz, who was a UPA 
director of long standing but who had not done an 
entertainment film before. 


- . - The chap who directed this film is a very 
fine director, but he's basically a designer, 

not an animator. Some felt that the picture 

did not come off because the design, with par- 
ticular reference to the characters, is too 
high-styled. High stylization was UPA's mark 

- « » but if the characters are too highly 129 
stylized they simply do not come off as people. 


Exploring this point further, Burness says: 


Although the characters are well designed 
and high-styled, they are two-dimensional. 
They lack feeling. For instance, the giant- 
sized wrestler is an amusing design, but he 
doesn't come off as a person of great weight 
or that he could sweat or fall hard. He is 
just a shape. 


Commenting on the violence in the films Fuddy 
Duddy Buddy, The Dog Snatcher, and Magoo Makes News, 


Pete Burness says: 


128 aterview with Stephen Bosustow, April 17, 


1961. 
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Fuddy Duddy Buddy was actually a very good 
picture. . . . There was a certain amount of 


Slamming around, perhaps, but I don't feel that 
this comment is as valid in the case of Fuddy 


Duddy Buddy.131 
Burness feels both The Dog Snatcher and Magoo 
Makes News began with weak stories. There was a 
great deal of noise, hitting of people, and running 
around in the films. Burness suggests that these 
story elements are not as good as situations which 
are based largely on what is in Magoo's mind. 

In a good Magoo there is a big mistake in his 
thinking. This is true of The Dog Snatcher, but 
the slamming around of the characters negated 
this. In addition, the film was graphically poor. 
- »« « Magoo Makes News was not a good film because 
it seemed contrived.1d2 

A later film, Magoo's Private War (1957), 

directed by Rudy Larriva, is singled out for mention 
by Pete Burness as a departure from the normal all- 
animation techniques used in the Magoo series: 

A story idea came up which involved some film 
clips of live action. The film was called 


Magoo's Private War. 


In this film Magoo is a civil defense warden. 
He takes his duties very conscientiously. He 


13linterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 


132; terview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 
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stumbles on a theater where they are premiering 
a big feature about war, airplanes, and space 
ships. 


As part of the promotion, they have large 
mock-ups in front of the theater of airplanes 
and searchlights. 


Magoo mistakes this for an air raid and goes 
to work. He gets into the theater during the 
newsreel. They cut to the screen and we see 
men and tanks on maneuvers. Battleships fire 
their big guns and dive bombers cross the screen. 
Magoo thinks this is part of an attack. It was 
a wild sort of thing. 


Columbia thought this was a wild, crazy, amus- 
ing film and they howled. But it laid an egg. 
Nobody knows why. The audiences didn't react to 
it at all. But the group at the studio who 
screened the film thought it was very funny.1353 


The culmination of fifty-three shorts was the 


feature picture 1001 Arabian Nights. The picture 


received almost universally poor reviews, a fact 


acknowledged by its producer, Stephen Bosustow.?°4 


Newsweek magazine sums up the film as "Middling 
Magoo"; blames the lack of imagination in the myopic 


blunders of Magoo. Commenting further, the reviewer 


for the magazine says, "Still, he is surrounded by 


133 nterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
March 18, 1961. 
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Interview with Stephen Bosustow, April 17, 
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| extremely colorful Arabian scenery, done in UPA's 
semisurrealistic style, and the film is, at least, 


an extremely pretty one. tt55 


On the other hand, the Time magazine reviewer 


comments on the backgrounds as "a painfully cute 


caricature of old Bagdad." He describes the character 
of the Princess as looking like "the draw-me~-and-win- 
a-prize girl in the newspaper ads" and the genie as 
"a blubbery green genie who Looks like a watermelon 


wearing a diaper. "156 


lays to basic story weakness. “Magoo didn't come 
through as the real lead of the film. The Wicked 
Wazir stole the show." He points out that the 

"heavy" of the film was the strongest character. 

In a successful film you must have a strong main 
character, he says, one for whom you can feel sympathy. 


wL37 


"Magoo just didn't come off that way. Pete 


1350p ri ght-Toned Fantasy," Newsweek, 54:92, 
December 21, 1959. 


156cinema," Time, 75:69, January 4, 1960. 
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But the real trouble with the film Bosustow 
| 
Interview with Stephen Bosustow, April 17, | 
{ 
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| Burness, who worked on the feature film for a short 
| period, concurs that the film had many basic story 
| weaknesses at the time he worked on it. 
| A clue to still another problem that confronted 
| the makers of this feature film is given by Pete 
Burness. He says: 
We felt that even though Magoo is a very 
amusing characterization audibly, it is a 
strident thing. In an overdose it can wear 
hard on the ear. As a matter of fact, this 
was one of my main concerns about the feature. 


How could an audience stand an hour and some 
minutes of this?138 


138 taterview with Wilson D. (Pete) Burness, 
April 29, 1961. i 
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CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summary 


In ten years of production of short films for 
theatrical release, UPA initiated a number of signifi-~ 
cant new approaches to the animated cartoon medium. 

UPA brought to the cartoon regular use of 
satire in stories dealing with adult subject matter. 
Its films were conceived visually as modern art forms 
in which the characters and movement of the characters 
were made a part of the overall design by their crea- 


tors. UPA often used simplified animation techniques 


rather than an imitation of lifelike forms in movement. 


Many of these creative approaches were frankly 
prompted by economic necessity. Others were prompted 
by the sincere desire of their creators to evolve a 
more mature art form and to explore new avenues of 
storytelling via the animated cartoon. 

While Mr. Magoo was born of a comedy situation 
in Ragtime Bear, his perpetuation became necessary in 
order that the studio survive. Exhibitors are reluc- 
tant to book films they know nothing about. Few 
exhibitors take time to screen cartoons and shorts 


before booking them, consequently they buy the known 
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value of a Bugs Bunny or Tom and Jerry more readily 
than a film of unknown quality. Columbia Pictures 
demanded and got a series from UPA with a character 
which could be built into a known, recognizable, and 
consequently, salable commodity. Columbia felt this 
would make the cartoons easier toe sell to exhibitors. 
Public acclaim for a single cartoon meant nothing to 
distributor or exhibitor; you could not ring it up 
on the box office cash register for the next one. 

UPA, which had won its fame primarily with the 
original, individual “idea" cartoon, began to make 
the Mr. Magoo series. In 1953 Columbia requested 
that the name of Magoo be incorporated into the title 
of each cartoon. They hoped in that way the Magoo 
films would be more recognizable to exhibitors and 
more readily booked. In 1955 Columbia wanted only 
Mr. Magoo films and terminated UPA's contract for all 
but those in this series. In 1959 Columbia ceased 
releasing Mr. Magoo films completely, and UPA began 
to make a series of Mr. Magoo shorts for television 
syndication. 

It is the feeling of Pete Burness, who was 
closely associated with the theatrical series, that 
the Mr. Magoo series began with an exceptionally high 
level of quality in Ragtime Bear. It reached a high 
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point with the third film, Trouble Indemnity, which 
was accorded an Academy Award nomination. Burness 
feels the peak in overall quality was reached in 
When Magoo Flew, the Academy Award winner for 1954, 
after which, with few exceptions, the films fell off 
in quality and overall value as satirical comments. 

Originally, Mr. Magoo was thought of by his 
creators as a means to satirize authority. He was 
conceived essentially as a single-minded blusterer, 
ineffective, and a dogmatist. The nearsightedness 
was only a device to expose the pomposity and egotism 
of misused authority. Ironically, this superficial 
characteristic has become the one by which Magoo has 
become known, and today, most often exploited. 

It has been generally acknowledged that Magoo 
has been shaped by the hands of the individuals who 
worked with him over the years. The three individuals 
who stand out as most important are John Hubley, his 
creator; Pete Burness, who directed most of the 
fifty-three Magoo films; and Jim Backus, the voice 
of Magoo. 

Hubley created Magoo as an irascible old man. 


Burness softened him, rounded out the character, and 


made him more human. As the series continued, however, 


pressures which limited the number of feet of film 
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available in each short, the subject matter which 
could be treated, and accelerated the number of films 
which had to be made in a specific time worked to 
undermine the comedy and satiric value of Magoo. 

Under these pressures the formula became mechanical-- 
too many nearsighted gags, too little situation comedy, 


and character conflict. 
Conclusions 


In the beginning, under a single roof, UPA 
housed many of the most creative individuals in the 
animated cartoon field. They worked, admittedly, for 
little money, yet in an atmosphere which fostered 
their explorations of new techniques. The spirit of 
adventure was omnipresent, and the films crackled 
with it. 

The creative process is an individual expres- 
sion of a particular point of view. To produce a 
creditable work the creative artist must have something 
to say, for he must put so much of himself into it. 
It is a personal statement, often, of the creator's 
convictions or deep-rooted feelings on a particular 
subject. This has been true of most of the films at 


UPA, Magoo and otherwise. John Hubley put his own 


intense feelings into the creation of Magoo; Pete | 
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Burness looked upon Magoo in a little more kindly 
light. The films were not always effective, but they 
did make their statement and they did try new things. 

Creativity and good business do not necessarily 
go hand in hand. Pressures from exhibitors who already 
regarded the short subject as an unwanted stepchild 
forced UPA to create the series, Mr. Magoo. 

Ironically, Mr. Magoo signaled the beginning 
of the concept of commercialism at UPA, For a while 
he coexisted with UPA's series of individual single 
films and both series maintained a high level of 
creative worth. But eventually he became more and 
more important to the studio as a property of financial 
worth. 

As emphasis shifted from the search for crea~ 
tivity to the desire for financial success, the 
studio's product reflected the change. In time 
Columbia informed UPA that exhibitors would no longer 
buy the individual cartoon films, and that Columbia 
wanted only to release the profitable Magoo series. 

In addition, instead of a schedule of four to six per 
year, they now wanted ten to twelve. 

As the pace of making Magoo films quickened, 
the quality dropped. The time was not there to devote 


to each film. The push came to make more and more 
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each year, and the pressure made it difficult to 
continue giving each film a fresh approach. 

UPA became a successful business, but the 
spirit of adventure waned. One by one its valued 
people left. Without the excitement of a creative 
atmosphere in which to work, and a free hand to 
explore new avenues, many were lured by better 
salaries elsewhere, especially in the television 
commercial business. 

The political climate of 1952 and 1953, created 
by the Washington investigations, may have had an 
influence. All studios were particularly sensitive 
to any public satire of authority which might be mis- 
construed. UPA's films often took a long, satiric 
look at American foibles (Fudget's Budget, for 
example). Was it not the original intent of Magoo 
to satirize authority? The freedom to express an 
individual point of view gradually disappeared at UPA. 

Magoo is now in television. The new films 
are produced in great quantity and under conditions 
dictated by the television industry. They must offend 
nobody. The syndicators want to be able to sell the 
program to any sponsor. 

Because this new product is largely a manu- 


factured item, conceived of many minds and built by 


i 
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many hands, it follows no pattern, holds no consistency; 
therefore cannot be accurately or honestiy compared 
with the theatrical series. 


The Magoo we knew from the theatrical series is 


acter, drawn to resemble his predecessor, but unlike 
him in wealth of humor. Today we speak of a vastly 
different Magoo, and for that reason this thesis stands 


only as a historical record of an era which has ended. 


! 
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dead. In his place stands an entirely different char- 
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THE FILMS OF THE MR. MAGOO SERIES 


The material for this listing was gathered from 
records of the Library of Congress, Motion Picture 


Herald, and other miscellaneous sources. 


Film No. 1 Production No. 2501 
Release Date: September 29, 1949 Time: 7 minutes 


"Ragtime Bear" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Producer, Ed Gershman 
Director, John Hubley 
Story, Millard. Kaufman 
Animation, Art Babbitt, Pat Matthews, 
Rudy Larriva, Willy Pyle 
Music, Del Castillo 


Synopsis: The old-time collegiate fur-coated guy with 
the ever-present mandolin has come back in 
this Technicolor one-reeler. He falls off 
cliffs, gets lost, practically kills himself. 
He and his uncle, a hard of hearing gent, 
get hilariously involved. 


Film No. 2 Production No, 2503 
Release Date: March 16, 1950 Time: 7% minutes 
"Spellbound Hound" 

(Technicolor) 
Credits: Director, John Hubley 
Synopsis: Mr. Magoo invites his tired city friend, 
Ralph, to his cabin for a quiet weekend 


fishing. Complications ensue when a 
convict takes refuge in the cabin and 
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Mr. Magoo's bloodhound chases Ralph instead 
of the convict. Ralph is happy to get back 
to his "peaceful" city. 


Film No. 3 Production No. 3701 
Release Date: September 14, 1950 Time: 6 minutes 


"Trouble Indemnity" 
(Technicolor) 


Awards: 1950 Academy Award Nominee 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Al Smalley, Bill Scott, Phil Eastman 
Music author, Hoyt S. Curtin 
Animation, Pat Matthews, Rudy Larriva, 
Willy Pyle, Bill Mellendez, 
Grim Natwick 


Synopsis: After buying a sizable life insurance policy 
a nearsighted gentleman, to the consternation 
of his insurance salesman, makes a perilous 
trip through a partly constructed building 
which he mistakes for his insurance office. 


Film No. 4 Production No. 3702 
Release Date: December 28, 1950 Time: 6% minutes 
"Bungled Bungalow" 

(Technicolor) 
Credits: Director, Pete Burness 
Synopsis: Mr. Magoo is a crime buster this time and 
unknowingly puts Hot House Harry, a thief, 


into the arms of the law, after a series 
of misadventures. 


Film No. 


154 


5 Production No, 3703 


Release Date: April 26, 1951 Time: 7 minutes 


"Bare Faced Flatfoot" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, John Hubley 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo fancies himself an 


Film No. 


adept amateur sleuth. It is only natural 

for him to suspect that Waldo, his cousin, 

is in some sort of serious trouble when the 
lad asks for a loan. Mr. Magoo, shadowing 
Waldo, gets involved in a kidnapping, a tong 
war, and a major crime wave. Waldo finally 
intervenes and rescues the bumbling Mr. Magoo. | 


6 Production No. 4701 


Release Date: October 18, 1951 Time: 7 minutes 


"Fuddy Duddy Buddy" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, John Hubley 


Assistant Director, Pete Burness 


Synopsis: Nearsighted Mr. Magoo, vacationing at a swank 


Florida resort, mistakes an affable walrus 
for a similarly mustached English friend, 
Bottomly, with whom he would have a game of 
tennis. Magoo gets the walrus onto the court 
where they have a highly satisfactory though 
somewhat unorthodox game. The house dick 
spots the shennanigans and puts the walrus 
back in his pen. Magoo, however, decides the 
walrus is a much more satisfactory friend 
than Bottomly, and by the last scene is having 
a fish dinner in the dining room with the 
walrus while Bottomly sits patiently in the 
pen. 
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Film No. 7 Production No. 4702 


Release Date: December 20, 1951 Time: 7 minutes 


"Grizzly Golfer" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Producer, John Hubley 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Bill Scott, Bill Banch 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Art Babbitt, 
Cecil Surrey 
Music, Hoyt Curtin 


Awards: Edinburgh Festival--1952 


Film No. 8 Production No. 4703 


Release Date: February 21, 1952 Time: 7 minutes 


“Sloppy Jalopy" 
(Technicolor 


Credits: Producer, John Hubley 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Phil Eastman, Bill Scott 
Animation, Cecil Surry, Rudy Larriva 
Music, David Raksin 


Synopsis: Nearsighted Mr. Magoo goes to a used car lot 


to purchase a safe, conservative model for 


his nephew Waldo's birthday. Myopically, he 


selects a souped-up hot rod. On the trial 
spin he drives crazily at ninety miles per 


hour, using such highways as a roller coaster 
track. Returning to the lot he buys the car, 


convinced it's safe because the oil gauge, 
which he mistook for the speedometer, never 
went above thirty. Waldo gets the car just 


in time to be arrested for Magoo's dangerous 


driving. 


SS 
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Film No. 9 Production No. 4704 


"The Dog Snatcher" 


| Release Date: May 29, 1952 Time: 7 minutes 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Producer and Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Bill Scott, Paul Schneider 
| Animation, Paul Larriva, Cecil Surry 
Music, William Lava 
Synopsis: The nearsighted Magoo mistakes a panther in 
its cage for his dog, which he thinks the 
dog catcher has snatched. Magoo puts the 
panther on Cuddles' leash and goes home, 
unaware of the consternation he is causing. 
The circus eventually gets back its panther 
and Magoo gets Cuddles, still blissfully 
ignorant of the danger and comedy of the 


situation. 
Film No. 10 Production No, 4705 
Release Date: August 28, 1952 Time: 6% minutes 


"Pink and Blue Blues” 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Executive Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Bill Scott 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Tom McDonald, 
Phil Monroe 
Music, Benjamin Lees 
| 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo, acting as a baby 
sitter for some friends, mistakes the dog for 
the baby and makes a shambles of the house 
trying to bathe and feed it. The parents 
return and give old Magoo the heave-ho, but 
by that time the man and the dog are great 
pals so a happy life together is indicated. 
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Film No. il Production No. 5701 


{ 
| 
} 
Release Date: October 23, 1952 Time: 7 minutes 
“"Hotsy Footsy" 
(Technicolor ) 
Credits: Director, William T. Hurtz 
Story, James Raymond 
Animation, Pat Matthews, Phil Monroe 
Masic, Milton "Shorty" Rogers 


Synopsis: At the annual Rutgers alumni ball the near- 
sighted Mr. Magoo enters the waltz contest 
with the wife of a friend as his unwilling 
partner. Executing a particularly neat step, 
Magoo gets separated and ends up across the 
alley in a fight arena, waltzing with a 
wrestler whom he later delivers back to his 
friend as the latter's wife. 


Film No. 12 Production No. 5702 


"Captains Outrageous" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Bill Scott 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Tom McDonald 
Music, George Bruns 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo has eye trouble 
again as he and his not too bright nephew 
try to catch Mighty Moe, the giant marlin. 
Magoo mistakes a seal for his nephew, cod- 
liver oil for some brandy, and his nephew 
for the seal, with the usual wacky results. 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Release Date: December 25, 1952 Time: 7 minutes 
| 
| 
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Film No. 13 Production No. 5703 
Release Date: May 21, 1953 Time: 7 minutes 


"Safety Spin" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Executive Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Phil Davis, Tedd Pierce 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Tom McDonald, 
Phil Monroe 
Music, Hoyt Curtin 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo, who is under the 
impression he is in the Motor Vehicles 
Bureau, attempts to renew his driver's 
license in a maternity hospital. 


Film No. 14 Production No. 5704 
Release Date: July 30, 1953 Time: 7 minutes 


"“Magoo's Masterpiece" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Don Freeman, Tedd Pierce 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Tom McDonald 
Music, George Bruns 


Synopsis: When the nearsighted Mr. Magoo enters a 
sculpture contest, a jewel thief enters 
the studio. Noticing that Magoo is all 
but blind, he poses as a girl model. 
When the police show up there is a wild 
chase, with Magoo finally encasing the 
thief in plaster of Paris. 
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Film No. 15 Production No. 6701 


Release Date: November 19, 1953 Time: 7 minutes 


"Magoo Slept Here" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Tedd Pierce 
Animation, Cecil Surry, Tom McDonald, 
Rudy Larriva 
Music, Ernest Gold 
Voice of Magoo, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo conducts a baffling 
series of negotiations with a prospective 
buyer for his antique furniture and a per- 
sonal property tax assessor, whose identities 
he confuses. 


Film No. 16 Production No. 6702 
Release Date: December 31, 1953 Time: 7 minutes 


"Magoo Goes Skiing" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Bill Scott, T. Hee 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Tom McDonald 
Music, Lou Maury 
Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo goes skiing at a 
Swiss resort. On his way up the ski slope 
he takes a wrong turn and goes to the top 
of a dangerous mountain. Still believing 
he is on the gentle slope, he takes off 
down the side of the mountain. On the way 
he dislodges an avalanche which follows 
him all the way down and into the hotel. 
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Film No. 17 Production No. 6703 
Release Date: July 22, 1954 Time: 7 minutes 


"Kangaroo Courting" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Paul Schneider, Jack Fleischman, 
Tedd Pierce . 
Animation, Cecil Surry, Tom McDonald, 
Rudy Larriva 
Music, George Bruns 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo sets himself to 
bring about a reconciliation between his 
nephew Waldo and Waldo's girl friend, 
Juliet. Magoo, however, mistakes a bel- 
ligerent kangaroo for Juliet, and in 
throwing the "lovers" together almost kills 
Waldo. Magoo is absolutely unconscious of 
the ensuing mayhem and, in fact, is rather 
proud of his Cupid’s role. 


Film No. 18 Production No. 6704 


Release Date: December 16, 1954 Time: 7 minutes 


"Destination Magoo" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Jim Backus, Jerry Hausner 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Tom McDonald 
Music, Lou Maury 
Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: The nearsighted hero visits a professor, an 
old friend, who has a rocket ship he claims 
can go to the moon. Magoo gets in the ship 
alone and takes off. It goes only as far 
as Coney Island where Magoo, not knowing 
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where he is, has a series of adventures in 
the area. He floats back to earth on the 
parachute jump. "Just like a trip to Coney 
Island," he comments jovially. 


Film No. 19 Production No. 7509 


Release Date: January 6, 1955 Time: 7 minutes 


"When Magoo Flew" 
(Technicolor-—-Cinemascope) 


Awards: Academy Award Winner--1954 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Barbara Hammer, Tedd Pierce 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Tom McDonald, 
Cecil Surry 
Music, Hoyt Curtin 
Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo enjoys a perilous 
airplane trip without realizing that he has 
boarded an airplane instead of entering a 
movie theater. "When Magoo Flew" satirizes, 
amongst others, 3-D movies, the wide screen, 
television, "Dragnet," and not the least of 
all, Mr. Magoo himself. 


Film No. 20 Production Noe. 7702 
Release Date: February 24, 1955 Time: 7 minutes 


"Magoo's Check Up" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Executive Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Dick Shaw, Barbara Hammer 


Animation, Rudy Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Tom McDonald 

Music, Dennis Farnon 

Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: Magoo, thinking he is in an eye clinic, is 
in a TV shop where he has stripped to the 
waist for an examination. When the TV set 
goes dead, he runs to look for the doctor 
and wanders into a dress shop, where the 
frightened women call the police. 


Film No. 21 Production No. 7703 


Release Date: May 19, 1955 ; Time: 6 minutes 


"Magoo Express" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Executive Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Dick Shaw, Barbara Hammer 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Tom McDonald 
Music, Frank Comstock 
Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo boards a French 
train accompanied by his dog. The pet 

escapes, and while Magoo searches for it 
he gets involved with a criminal ring. 
A woman spy mistakes him for a member of 
the gang and slips him a cigar, which is 
really a bomb. She realizes her error 
and attempts to reclaim it, using her 
womanly wiles. Magoo is unimpressed and 
continues searching for the pooch. He 
finds the dog, the cigar explodes amongst 
the gang, and the spy plot is thwarted. 
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Film No. 22 Production No. 7704 
Release Date: June 23, 1955 Time: 6 minutes 


“Madcap Magoo" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Executive Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Dick Shaw, Barbara Hammer 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Tom McDonald 
Music, Del Castillo Voice, Jim Backus 


series of tricks which he plans to spring 
on his expected guest, "Smiley," champion 
practical joker. When a happy but eccentric 
butterfly catcher named George escapes from | 
his guards and enters Magoo's house, the 
little man embraces him as Smiley and leads 
the victim through his private "fun house.” 
The willing George responds with gusto. 


| 
| 
Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo is setting up a 
i 


Film No. 23 Production No. 8701 
Release Date: October 6, 1955 Time: 7 minutes 


"Stage Door Magoo" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Dick Shaw, Barbara Hammer 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Tom McDonald 
Music, Dennis Farnon Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: The Widow Stickney stages a benefit perform- 
ance of her original opera in which she stars 
herself. The nearsighted Mr. Magoo supports 
her in the leading male role. The fortunes 
of the show rise and fall (literally) with 
the antics of the aggressively myopic Magoo. 
He rides ascending scenery to the topmost 
heights, plummets stageward, is saved to 
ascend and fall again. He duels--and his 
wild swings cut all the ropes in sight. 
Sandbags and scenery bombard soprano Stickney, : 
the curtain descends on utter chaos, but the 
audience loves it all and gives them both a | 
great hand. 


| 
Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
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Film No. 24 Production No. 8751 


Release Date: December 5, 1955 Time: 7 minutes 


"Magoo Makes News" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope ) 


Director, Pete Burness 

Story, Dick Shaw 

Animation, Rudy Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Tom McDonald, Barney Posner 

Music, Dennis Farnon 

Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo gets a circular 
announcing an electrical goods sale at 25 
per cent off. He misreads it as a $25 
light bill and shut-off notice. Enraged, 
he goes out to seek satisfaction from the 
light and power company, with resultant 
involved complications, all funny, ina 
newspaper printing plant into which Magoo 
stumbles, thinking it is a power plant. 


Film No. 25 Production No, 8752 


Release Date: March 8, 1956 Time: 6% minutes 


"Magoo's Canine Mutiny" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Dick Shaw, Walter Newman 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Barney Posner 
Osmond Evens 
Music, Hoyt Curtin 
Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: 


Film No. 


Credits: 


Synopsis: 
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In a pet shop the nearsighted Mr. Magoo 
mistakes a robber for a dog, leashes the 
confused criminal and takes him home. 

On the way home a patrolman spots the 

odd duo and humors Mr. Magoo when the 

latter shows off his new "dog." The 

criminal, however, cannot keep up this 

foolish pretense any longer and attempts 

to escape. The cop collars him while 

Magoo berates the officer for mishandling 

a dumb beast, but the robber is hauled 
off to jail nevertheless. Walking past 
a radio store Mr. Magoo, thinking he has 
found his beloved dog again, embraces a 
life-size statue of a company's trademark 

and he is happy once more. 


26 Production No. 8753 


"Magoo Goes West" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Dick Shaw 

Music, Frank Comstock 


When trapped in his house by what he thinks 
is continuous rain--actually it is a lawn 
sprinkler beating against his window--the 
nearsighted Mr. Magoo sets out for California. 
He wanders into an automatic car wash and 
goes through all its phases--washing, rinsing, 
air blowers, dryers, etc., believing it to be 
a Rocky Mountain storm. When the atfendant 
asks him for a dollar he pays, convinced that 
it is the toll to cross the California state 
line. He leaves the car wash, rejoicing in 
his own peculiar way that he has arrived in 
"Sunny California." 


Release Date: April 19, 1956 Time: 6 minutes 


Film No, 27 Production No. 8754 
Release Date: May 24, 1956 Time: 6% minutes 


"Calling Dr. Magoo" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Music, Thomas Cutkomp 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo is on his way to 
the hospital to visit his friend Rodney. 
As usual, he mistakes a docked ship for 
the hospital and goes aboard. In a cabin 
he mistakes a stranger for Rodney and offers 
him a dose of his private "Elixir"~-a potent 
concoction of Magoo's own mind. The man 
collapses and Magoo tiptoes out to "let him 
get some rest." When Magoo returns home, 
Rodney calls and scolds him for not coming 
over. Magoo assumes his friend is delirious 
and departs for the hospital again--only this 
time with a gallon jug of his "Elixir." 


Film No. 28 Production No. 8755 
Release Date: June 21, 1956 Time: 8% minutes 


"Magoo Beats the Heat" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Dick Shaw, Ed Nofziger 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Gil Turner, Barney Posner 
Music, Dennis Farnon 
Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: Planning to escape the heat at the beach, 
Magoo ends up on the desert instead. A 
prospector, lost in the desert, stumbles 
upon Magoo's beach setup and believes he is 
in a mirage. Nevertheless, he partakes of 
food and drink and gives Magoo a gold nugget 


in exchange. Magoo has no idea what is 
going on, but as usual he comes out ahead. 


Film No. 29 Production No. 8756 
Release Date: July 26, 1956 Time: 7 minutes 


"Magoo's Puddle Jumper" 
(Technicolor-~-Cinemascope) 


Awards: Academy Award Winner--1956 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Dick Shaw 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Gil Turner, 
Cecil Surry, Barney Posner 
Music, Dean Eliott 
Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: The nearsighted Mr. Magoo, accompanied by 
his nephew Waldo, accidentally drives his 
new automobile under water and fails to 
realize that he is surrounded by marine life. 


Film No. 30 Production No. 1751 


Release Date: September 13, 1956 Time: 6 minutes 


"Trailblazer Magoo" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Pete Burness 
Story, Dick Shaw 
Animation, Rudy Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Gil Turner, Barney Posner 
Music, Frank Comstock 
Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: The adventures of the nearsighted Mr. Magoo 
and an Indian trying to get away from an 
escaped lion. 
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Film No. 31 Production No. 1752 
Release Date: October 18, 1956 Time: 6 minutes 


"Magoo's Problem Child" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 

Director, Pete Burness 

Story, Dick Shaw 

Animation, Robert Larriva, Cecil Surry, 
Gil Turner, Barney Posner, 
Tom McDonald 

Music, Dennis Farnon 

Voice, Jim Backus 


Synopsis: When the nearsighted Mr. Magoo returns from 
a vacation and wanders into a house that is 
being used by crooks for a hideout, he con- 
cludes that his nephew Waldo has become 
involved in criminal activities. 


Film No. 32 Production No. 1753 


Release Date: December 27, 1956 Time: 6% minutes 


"Meet Mother Magoo" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 


Synopsis: Under the mistaken impression that it is 
his mother's birthday, the nearsighted Mr. 
Magoo sets out to visit his fragil old 
mater. But mater is not as helpless as 
her son pictures her. A tireless jazz 
addict, she dreads these visits from her 
sonny-boy and looks for an "out" to drive 
him away. She plies Magoo with evil 
tasting home remedies, peppers red under- 
wear and serves it to Magoo who thinks it 
is turkey; finally drives him away. 
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Film No. 33 Production No. 1754 
Release Date: February 21, 1957 Time: 6 minutes 
"Magoo Goes Overboard" 
(Technicolor-—Cinemascope) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 


Film No. 34 Production No. 1755 
Release Date: March 30, 1957 Time: 6 minutes 


"Matador Magoo" 
(Technicolor--—Cinemascope) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 


Synopsis: Mr. Magoo, as a madcap, pint-sized matador, 
mistakes a bull ring in Mexico for a highway 
in the United States. His myopic wanderings 
cause him to crash into the bull, mistaking 
it for a car. 


Film No. 35 Production No. 1756 
Release Date: June 27, 1957 Time: 6 minutes 


“Magoo Breaks Par" 
(Technicolor-—-Cinemascope) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 


Synopsis: Mr. Magoo, the myopic, pint-sized putter, 
covers the green. He takes the wrong way 
to the golf course and winds up busting 
rocks in the local prison. Magoo complains 
to the manager of what he thinks is a swank 
club. The warden puts him out. 


Film No. 36 Production No. 1757 
Release Date: July 25, 1957 Time: 6 minutes 


“Magoo's Glorious Fourth" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 


Synopsis: In the interest of a safe and sane Fourth, 
Mr. Magoo refuses to permit his nephew to 
play with fireworks. Instead, he tells 
Waldo that they are going to plant a garden. 
Coming back from the store with fireworks, 
which he thinks are flowers, Magoo and Waldo 
do their planting. Magoo tosses a cigar butt 
and ignites the lot. 


Film No. 37 Production No. 1758 


“"Magoo's Masquerade" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Credits: Director, Rudy Larriva 


Synopsis: Instead of taking his regular date, Fi-Fi, 
the French ballerina, to the costume ball, 
Mr. Magoo takes an ostrich. At the ball 
the house detective becomes suspicious when 
the ostrich starts swallowing necklaces and 
jewelry. 


| 
Release Date: August 15, 1957 Time: 6 minutes 
{ 
| 
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Film No. 38 Production No. 2751 
Release Date: September 26, 1957 Time: 6 minutes 


"Magoo Saves the Bank" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 


Synopsis: Nearsighted Mr. Magoo sets out for his bank 
and arrives, by mistake, at the racetrack. ‘ 
At the betting window he tells the "teller" | 
to put his money in "my account," but that 
turns out to be the name of the winning 
horse. Magoo thinks the crowds at the 
betting window are starting a run on his 
bank and he pleads with them to bet on the 
country's "bright future," which wins the 
next race. 


Release Date: October 24, 1957 Time: 6 minutes 


"Rockhound Magoo" 
(Technicolor--Cinemascope) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 


Synopsis: The nearsighted hero provides laughs as he 
plays the nugget-happy prospector out west. 
Mistaking a gold rock for a rain cloud, 

Magoo meets an old prospector and accuses 
him of claim jumping. They actually discover 
gold. 


Film No. 39 Production No. 2752 
| 
| 


Film No. 40 Production No. 
Release Date: November 28, 1957 Time: 
"Magoo's Moose Hunt" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Robert Cannon 


Film No. 41 Production No. 
Release Date: December 19, 1957 Time: 
"Magoo's Private War" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Rudy Larriva 


Film No. 42 Production No. 
Release Date: March 13, 1958 Time: 
"Magoo's Young Manhood" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 


Film No. 43 Production No. 
Release Date: April 10, 1958 Time: 


"“Scoutmaster Magoo" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Robert Cannon 
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6% minutes 


2754 


6 minutes 


2755 


7 minutes 


2756 


6% minutes 


Film No. 44 Production No. 
Release Date: May 28, 1958 Time: 


"The Explosive Mr. Magoo" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Rudy Larriva 


Film No. 45 Production No. 
Release Date: June 5, 1958 Time: 


"Magoo's Three Point Landing" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Pete Burness 


Film No. 46 Production No. 
Release Date: September 11, 1958 Time: 
"Magoo's Cruise" 
(Technicolor) 
Film No. 47 Production No. 
Release Date: October 2, 1958 Time: 
"Love Comes to Mr. Magoo" 
(Technicolor) 
Film No, 48 Production No, 
Release Date: November, 1958 Time: 


"Gumshoe Magoo" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Director, Gil Turner 
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6 minutes 


2758 


6% minutes 


3758 


6 minutes 


3752 


6 minutes 


3753 


6 minutes 
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Film No. 49 Production No, 3754 
Release Date: January 9, 1959 Time: 6 minutes 
"Bwana Magoo" 
(Technicolor) 
Synopsis: Magoo and his nephew, Waldo, go big game 
hunting and bag nothing. Magoo unknowingly 
plays with a lion, who becomes his pal. 


Later he mistakes Waldo for a gorilla and 
cages him. 


Film No. 50 Production No. 3755 
Release Date: March 5, 1959 Time: 6 minutes 
"Magoo's Homecoming" 

(Technicolor) 


Synopsis: Mr. Magoo and his old schoolmate, Gilmore, 
return to the Alma Mater campus for a class 


reunion. 
Film No. 51 Production No. 3756 
Release Date: April 9, 1959 Time: 6 minutes 


"Merry Minstrel Magoo” 
(Technicolor) 


Synopsis: Magoo recalls his college days with the 
“Rutgers Merry Minstrel"; sings, dances, 
and flounders his way to what he believes 
is the beginning of a stage career. 


Film No. 52 Production No. 3757 
Release Date: May 7, 1959 Time: 6 minutes 
"Magoo's Lodge Brother" 

(Technicolor) 

Synopsis: Magoo thinks he is entering a convention 
hotel. Instead it is the stateroom of an 
ocean liner where he mistakes a crook and 
his bags of guns, bombs, money, jewelry, 


etc. for a lodge brother, loaded with fun 
making props. 


Film No. 53 Production No. 3758 


Release Date: July 9, 1959 Time: 6 minutes 


"Terror Faces Magoo" 
(Technicolor) 


Synopsis: TV makes a person-to-person visit to Magoo 
Manor. 


Film No. 54 Production No. (Feature) 


Release Date: December 1, 1959 Time: 76 minutes 


"1001 Arabian Nights" 
(Technicolor) 


Credits: Producer, Stephen Bosustow 
Director, Jack Kinney 


Cast: Magoo --Jim Backus 
Princess Yasminda--Kathryn Grant 
Aladdin -~Dwayne Hickman 


The Wicked Wazir --—Hans Conried 
Herschel Bernardi, Alan Reed, Daws Butler, 
Clark Sisters 


Synopsis: 


In the first minutes of the movie Magoo 
remonstrates with a flock of birds which 
he thinks are schoolboys, puts the coffee 
pot on the fish bowl instead of the stove, 
mistakes a camel for his nephew, and puts 
out a stool thinking it is his cat (which 
is as Bowzir because to Magoo it is a 
dog). 


Otherwise, what he is involved in is the 
story of Aladdin's lamp. Aladdin (now 
Magoo's nephew) and the wicked Wazir vie 
for the hand of the almond-eyed Princess 
and the services of the genial genie (who 
complains of all his masters that “everyone 
of them rubbed me the wrong way"). The 
Wazir has a whole menagerie of pet spiders, 
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rats, alligators, and snakes which affection- | 


ately help him dress and are thrown into a 
panic by the appearance of a Disney-like 
bunny. 


